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What can we learn from the Russians? 


HY did they do so magnificently in this war 
after collapsing in the last one? They were 
fighting the same enemy. They themselves were the 
same people. They had the same economic system 
and political party when they signed the abject 
surrender of 1918 and the glorious victory of 1945. 


One thing and one thing only had made the vast 
difference in the meantime—they had acquired 
machines and had used them well. 


It is true everywhere—in every part of the world 
prosperity and security are in direct proportion 
to the number of modern machines and the wise 
efficiency of their use. Modern machines help a 
man produce more. The more he produces, the 
more there is for him and, in time of war, for 
his country. 


If everyone in the world produced more an 
more, with greater and greater efficiency, the co 
of everything would go down; more and more peo 
ple could enjoy the things produced; marke 
would expand all over the world and the standari 
of living would go up; more and more jobs woul 
be provided with greater and greater security. 


It’s very possible that everyone would be s 
busy, prosperous and secure that no one woul 
think of war, nor want it because it would upse 
his progress. 


Hard, efficient work is the only thing that eve 
got and kept anything for anyone. It is what mad 
this country great. It is what won the war. And iti 
the only thing that can possibly win the peace fof 
every individual American. 
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“could have meant sudden death 
{ typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber Hundreds of the new B. F. Goodrich 
tents saw service during the war— 
NJECTING blood plasma required inside of the tent. The tent was so developed quickly and produced 
light, and light drew enemy fire designed that it could use two litters quickly because years of constant re- 
.. one medical officer was wounded —_as a frame or could be lashed to trees, _search had trained B. F. Goodrich men 
any times because he had only rain- _— all in a matter of minutes. in every rubber product, in solving 
n =» lenkess: for a seske-chite This tent worked so well that B.F. almost arn rubber ee, 
ee . Goodrich went one step further and ¢vef product you use in rubber OF 
= laagpag ee F. ere Thee developed a lightproof, easily portable synthetics, it will pay you to find out 
a eee fe in whi what improvements B. F. Goodrich re- 
: They worked with government men et in which wounded men could be P apt The 
d developed a tent of balloon cloth X-rayed just behind front lines. No search has made in it recently. - 
vated with synthetic rubber, the material ever tried before would stand 3B. F. Goodrich ~—— — ria 
thole thing weighing only 9 pounds. the rough treatment of this service — Products Division, A 7On, Obio. 
t was rainproof and mildewproof, as it cracked and let in light which e 
ell as Jightproof. To intensify light spoiled the X-rays—and at night let B. F. Goodrich 
sed in operations, metal powder was _ out light that helped the aim of enemy , 
acuinsmmixed with rubber which coats the fire. RUBBER and SYNTHETIC prone? 
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will lighten your increasing burden of Figure 


Work with accurate answers, quickly and 
easily produced. Telephone or write your 
local Friden Representative and learn how 
anyone in your office, with less than fifteen 
minutes instruction, can be taught to produce 
usable figures on your own problems. 

NOW available, your answer to reconver- 
sion’s demand for efficiency; modernize with 
Fully Automatic FRIDENS. Let the calculator 


...not the operator, do the work. 
Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 
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NING THE SCREWS 


owly but surely the Administration 
pming the screws on employers. 
idly, the Administration is asking 
, to hold the price line with one 
} while they absorb substantial 
rate increases with the other. 
ts the net of the new policy to- 
j which Washington has finally 
sht its way. 
Pofitwise, this may make for some 
going at first, bat the Adminis- 
yon is convinced, and industry is 
ied to believe, that once reconversion 
past, a curbed price level, ae 
h maintenance of relatively high 
i-home wages, will pay off; that con- 
mer buying will be running high, 
ts 


RS ie, and handsome—and so will pro 
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an’s Advisers Unyielding 


id S. Ly e Administration doesn’t admit 
teven in the short term this policy 
| cut profits below a simatic fig- 

icy, John fqge- President Truman’s advisers in John 

* Lav, J. Snyder's Office of Reconversion 
mm e that by eliminating premium over- 


, Wash, gee and ogee ag jobs, industry 


» pay 10% higher straight-time rates, 
hout increasing labor costs, and that 
, more can be paid out of profits past, 
sent, and anticipated. 

Fifteen percent is the figure put on 
se boosts in the flood of Adminis- 
tion-inspired press dispatches which 
ushered in the new wage-price pol- 
. This process of conditioning man- 
ment to the White House line 
umes that labor will go along, trim 
+ 30% demands accordingly. ‘This 
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ange ta safe assumption, but in an effort 
n Fran fq put its program over with both man- 
aw-Hil #ement and labor, the Administra- 
‘ome in is pounding Reconversion Director 
rout. der’s big-name advisory committee, 
* BBpresenting industry, labor, agriculture, 
hi the public, for its “recommenda- 
ms,” ss 
They were all sweating it out this 
ek. 
aaa [pe Test—Industry by Industry 


Moa: Mi How realistic the Administration’s 
sunder gestion may be will be put to the 


27? Bist when the wage increases are ham- 
Jomes fered out industry by industry. Here 


*V. (ged there, as for instance in steel, it 


/i'ord fay be necessary for the Administration 
ant to : . os 
+ Ac. Mp provide help in the form of mini- 
ons 1 Mum price relief. 

w ten HZ OPA’s action this week in granting 
ere Price boost of 75¢ per ton in pig iron 
for 9M only a curtain raiser for an increase 
rte steel prices. Under study for weeks, 
ed ¢ ; 
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a hike in steel is only a question of 
degree, and that degree will be deter- 
mined after the wage controversy has 
been settled. 

OPA has already admitted informally 
that the industry is entitled to a price 
increase on the basis of past cost in- 
creases. On that basis the industry wants 
a $7-a-ton increase on carbon steel. It 
would probably want $9 on a 15% wage 
boost. OPA is expected to come through 
with a base price increase of no more 
than $5 on the average, though it may 
work up to a higher figure through in- 
creasing levels on extras. 

With some price relief in prospect, 
rejection by U. S. Steel of the United 
Steelworkers’ demand for a $2-a-day in- 
crease is only the opening maneuver in 
the wage negotiations. 


* 
RIFT IN STATE DEPT. 


While certainly not comparable to 
the Hull-Welles split, relations between 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
Under Secretary Dean Acheson are not 
too good right now. 

Byrnes found himself greatly embar- 
rassed in London by the squabble in 
Washington over Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s performance in Japan, because 
Molotov used it as evidence that even 
the American government wasn’t satis- 
fied with the Supreme Commander. 

Since his return, Byrnes’ dissatisfac- 
tion with Acheson’s handling of the in- 
cident has been manifest. 


COFFEE PRICE SQUEEZE 


Coffee producers in South America 
have got this country in a squeeze that 
is demoralizing the trade. ‘They are 
demanding bonuses over U. S. ceilings 
on imports, because they can sell abroad 
at better prices. Britain, Canada, and 
European countries have already bought 
1,000,000 bags (132 Ib.) at a cent or 
two over U. S. ceilings. 

Importers assert that coffee is getting 
hard to find, that quality is steadily 
deteriorating. They contend that ceil- 
ings are no longer practical since this 
country has lost its big stick—the threat 
of rationing. 

OPA might as well face the fact, the 
importers insist, that, in the absence 
of price controls in Latin America, costs 
have shot up, and that if U. S. coffee 
drinkers want to continue drinking 
good coffee they will have to pay more 
for it. 


FARM SUPPORTS SLIP 


‘The first move to cut farm price sup- 
ports on 1946 crops and livestock was 
this week’s announcement by the Agri- 
culture Dept. that hog prices would 
be supported at an average of $12 per 
100 Ib. for good to choice butcher 
porkers (Chicago basis) from Oct. 1, 
1946, through Sept. 30, 1947. Until 
then, the support price remains at $13. 

Also in the mill is a plan to remove 
retail ceilings on pork not later than 
next June 30, and to eliminate rollback 
subsidies now being paid to packers 
(page 17). The amount of this subsidy 
will be added to the retail price. 

Reductions in support prices of other 
commodities, scheduled for early an- 
nouncement, include soybeans, peanuts, 
and flaxseed. ‘These reductions will cut 
farmers’ floor prices to the 90% of 
parity authorized by Congress, and elim- 
imate current subsidies being paid pro- 
ducers and processors. 


STAY-AT-HOME TRUMAN 


With fractious domestic and inter- 
national issues in the headlines, public 
reaction to President ‘Truman’s junkets 
is turning so sour (BW—Oct.20'45, 
p5) that the White House is scratching 
all his scheduled trips except to New 
York on Navy Day. 

Only cancellations announced so far 
are his visit to Statesville, N. C., Nov. 2 
and the Duke-Tech football game in 
Atlanta the next day. But other travels 
are coming off the schedule, and the 
word now is there is to be no trip to 
Liberty, Mo., for that William Jewell 
honorary degree, to Oklahoma City for 
the National Aviation Conference, or 
to the Fort Sill artillery show—a little 
airplaning which had been previously 
arranged for Nov. 15-19. 


AGRICULTURAL BLUES 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson’s reorganization of his depart- 
ment isn’t clicking. 

Anderson chafes at bureaucratic de- 
lays in staffing the new commodity 
branches, complains that he doesn’t 
know much more now than he did two 
months ago about commodity inventory 
accumulations (BW —Aug.24'45,p22). 

Another sore spot is the department's 
new field service, festering over alleged 
emasculation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, breaking out in 
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ges of politically inept appointments 
te directors and assistant directors. 
Washington headquarters, three 
commodity and fiscal affairs aides 
galling out for more pleasant pas- 
Anderson’s own office has been 
denying rumors that Under Sec- 

am B. Hutson and Anderson 
fed up—also are about to resign. 


IVERSAL TRAINING 


here’s more opposition than there 
ee arguments against President Tru- 
appeal for universal military train- 
The opposition doesn’t appear to 
much abated by Truman’s stand, but 
is recognized as the boldest, most 
prous message which has come from 
during his six months in office. He 
y gain strength in the country even 
he doesn’t gain his full objectives in 
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IVE ON SHORTAGES 


Shortages linger on—as almost any 
nufacturer knows. WPB, which ofh- 
ly goes out of existence next week, 
completing a roundup of the scarce 
terials and products that are slowing 


any aversion. ‘The list includes anti- 

the ny, bagging, fractional horsepower 
btors, gray iron and malleable castings, 
i, newsprint, natural rubber, textiles, 

ick d tin. 

te: ese, together with their accom- 

ard ying problems, are part of the in- 
tance WPB’s retiring chairman, J. 
Krug, leaves his chief of staff, John 

or Small, who becomes administrator of 

rail newly created Civilian Production 
ministration on Noy. 3 (BW—Oct.13 
p18). 

the 6 

fe 

©: BREDIT FOR RUSSIA 
Russia has obtained a credit of some- 

hes mg under $400,000,000 to buy lend- 

ely ‘e material which was in the “pipe- 


” at the time lend-lease was halted. 
¢ Administration is puzzled, however, 
»b- it the Russians have neither applied 
ild a rehabilitation loan nor sent nego- 
tors in response to Washington’s 
ification last August that it was 
dy to talk business. 
Vhen Russia informally suggested to 
/LANEE State Dept. last January that she 
ted to borrow $6,000,000,000, the 
ministration replied that the act for- 
". .Bding Export-Import Bank loans to 
town, Méfauilted debtors would have to be re- 
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pealed first. When this prohibition was 
removed last summer, the State Dept. 
informed Moscow that it was ready to 
open discussion. 

There are two sources on which Rus- 
sia can draw: the E-I bank and the 
Bretton Woods fund and bank. From 
time to time during the war Russia 
paid cash out of its foreign assets for 
purchases in the U. S. it couldn’t make 
under lend-lease, but it isn’t expected to 
place any large orders here until a loan 
is obtained. 

At this stage it is unlikely that the 
Soviet Union will get the sort of Treas- 
ury loan that the United Kingdom hopes 
to obtain. 


TROUBLE FOR BENTON 


William Benton, Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of public affairs, has 
run into trouble at the Capito] through 
no fault of his. In his maiden appear- 
ance before the House Appropriations 
Committee to ask for funds to carry 
on a worldwide information program, 
Democrats received his ideas coldly, 
although Republicans encouraged him. 
House Democratic leaders were peeved 
because President Truman had con- 
sulted Senate leaders but had ignored 
them on transfer of the overseas activi- 
ties of the Office of War Information 
and Office of Strategic Services to the 
State Dept. They read about it in the 
newspapers. 

The Administration is counting on 
the Senate to push the appropriation 
through as Benton wants it. 


* 
RESPECTING WATER MARK 


Added point is given to the federal 
overnment’s attempt to wrest title 
trom the states to submerged coastal 
land (page 43) by Standard of New 
Jersey’s announcement that until the 
issue is settled it will not drill beyond 
the low-water mark on 1,400,000 acres 
leased from North Carolina to test 
production possibilities (BW —Jul.1’°45, 
35). 
“ North Carolina, like other coastal 
states, claims title out to the three- 
mile limit. 


WHAT MAVERICK KNOWS 


While Chairman Maury Maverick 
lans to reconvert the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. under a new name—Fed- 
eral Business Corp.—he is not unmind- 


ful that the whole program of assistance 
probably will be taken out‘of his hands 
soon. 

Persons close to the White House 
say that President Truman will shift 
the agency to the Commerce Dept. 
before the turn of the year, thus lining 
it up to conform with Secretary Henry 
Wallace’s plan to aid small businesses 
through a new Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The move probably will be made 
soon after Congress passes the bill 
authorizing ‘Truman to reorganize gov- 
ermment agencies. 


DIRECT MAIL BALLOTS 


The National Labor Relations Board, 
prayerfully hoping for early repeal of 
the strike-vote provisions of the Con 
nally-Smith act, this week abandoned, 
under the avalanche, the last pretense 
of carrying out its obligations under the 
law in anything like normal operating 
routine, 

Between Aug. 15 and Oct. 15, peti- 
tions were filed for strike votes in- 
volving 4,982 employers. A total of 693 
petitions deluged the board during this 
period. 

NLRB quickly discovered that it 
could not cope with this flood under 
the regular procedure of setting up poll- 
ing booths manned by its own per- 
sonnel. 

As an expedient the board has 
adopted the technique of mailing out 
strike ballots to plants, and trying to get 
both unions and employers to dis- 
tribute them to the workers. Recently, 
the board has contracted with letter- 
mailing firms to send out ballots to 
union members. 

In defense of the board’s practice, a 
spokesman points out that the Connally- 
Smith act doesn’t specify the manner 
of conducting strike votes; 

“We may be forced to drop ballots 
by parachute.” 


e 
CARDS FOR PASSPORTS? 


State Dept. officials say efforts by the 
Air Transport Assn. to substitute for 
passport-visa-customs barriers a simple 
identification card system may succeed 
in the Western Hemisphere, where spy 
activities and emigration pressures arc 
low, but that in Europe and Asia, 
where the reverse is true, progress will 
take years. Russia, in particular, is not 

ed to cooperate now. 
. S. border controls are legislative 
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acts, but Congress will recognize the 
advantage of freer international com- 
munications. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Scoffing at reports that Price Boss 
Chester Bowles may resign, one of his 
aides says that the OPA chief is “just 
warming up.” 

Sometimes the successful reconver- 
sion of a war plant needs only a little 
imagination regarding the possibilities of 
wasn expansion. The Sho-Form 

rassicre Co. of Los Angeles is leasing 
a parachute plant. 

Officials connected with the manage- 
ment-labor conference scheduled See 
Nov. 5 expect that it may last anywhere 
up to a month. 

Inventory control is being slapped 
back on tin and lead scrap dealers to 
prevent hoarding against the time when 
price ceilings come off. 

There’s some talk of converting into 
a trade association the Petroleum cae 
try War Council which attended its 
own obsequies this weck. It's mostly 
sentimental as industry folks are not 
likely to forget that the American 
Petroleum Institute, which had _ its 
origin in the last war, now is a defend- 
ant in the government’s so-called 
“mother hubbard” antitrust suit. 

Now that the RFC has taken over 
disposal of surplus consumer goods from 
the Commerce Dept. (page 42), it may 
get a crumb of comfort out of a statistic 
developed by the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration: Although surpluses of con- 
sumer goods are stored in 4,000 loca- 
tions, 95%, by value, may be found in 
5% of the locations. 

After conclusion of British loan nego- 
tiations, the Administration will ask 
Congress for a sizable boost in the Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s lending power, now 
$3,200,000,000. 

A rich historical plum will be avail- 
able for students as a result of a decision 
by WPB to make public the minutes of 
all its meetings and those of its prede- 
cessor agencies—SPAB, OPM, and 
NDAC, 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Since V-] Day the supply of marketable 
beef has increased steadily—thanks to 
cancellations by the armed services. 
Now, however, come set-asides to help 
feed the hungry peoples of the world 
(page 30). Effect of these latest set- 
asides will be felt shortly in U.S. 
butcher shops, may wane by spring 
when the supply of meat—excluding 
pork—is expected to return toward 
normal prewar levels. 


This unfailing servic 
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The new wage-price formula (page 5) holds no promise of labor peace. 


True, union leaders can accept it. They can back away from their 30% - 
or-else by agreeing to the Administration’s proposal that management go 
half way in meeting the wage demands. 

(“Half way,” incidentally, may not be 15%; Washington talks 10%- 
20%.) 

But few companies are ready to grant much of anything without assur- 
ance of a:price increase—and the official stand is to resist price pleas. 

te 

Strikes in key industries such as steel and autos now are more likely 

than they were before the new wage-price formula was hatched. 


So far, of course, companies and unions are just sparring. 

Thus U. S. Steel’s flat rejection on Tuesday of the United Steelworkers’ 
demand isn’t final. Neither is General Motors’ suggestion of a 45-hr. week 
with a small straight-time wage increase. 

Yet U. S. Steel undoubtedly is accurate in saying that it is losing money 
on most carbon steel products. General Motors, similarly, is convinced it 
can‘t give much on wages unless unit costs decline (through greater labor 
efficiency) or prices are marked up. 

a 

Detroit will bear close watching. A lone wolf could turn the labor 
situation inside out with a wage settlement. 

Remember that Ford Motor traditionally has played a lone hand. Henry 
Ford II seems ready to grant a 15% wage boost. Not only that, but informed 
observers in Detroit say he will undercut his OPA ceiling (page 15). 

Any such price-wage war would have far-reaching consequences. 


G.M. and Chrysler would be under pressure to follow suit. Their dealers 
would howl if Ford distributors had cars and they didn’t. 


But dealers also should realize that some of the cost might come out of 
their pockets; manufacturers might have to cut discounts if the wage-price 
squeeze were to become as tight as seems possible. 

Then, too, OPA asks distributors to absorb a share of added costs. 


Henry Kaiser wouldn’‘t be above fishing Detroit’s troubled labor waters. 
He proposes to have good labor relations in the Kaiser-Frazer operation at 
the leased Willow Run plant. 

If he could get a good start while the big, established companies are 
tied up in disputes, he wouldn’t mind the least bit. 

Chances are, however, that the present phase of the wage fight will be 
over before Kaiser-Frazer becomes much of a fdctor in auto output. 

* 

Some of the industries most bedeviled by strikes and strike threats— 
autos, steel, coal, glass, oil, rubber—are among those in which basic hourly 
wages have risen less than the all-manufacturing average during the war 
years (tabulation, page 106). 

On the other hand, they have worked more overtime hours than most 
other lines so that weekly wages and take-home pay have been high. 

This combination of less-than-average increase in hourly rates with 
above-average overtime pay provides the unions with a sharp argument. 


They can point out that they are among the severest sufferers from readjust- 
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ment in the number of hours worked; they will press strongly for a compensat- 
ing increase in basic hourly wage rates. 

The mere fact that their industries may stand in dire need of higher 
prices, quite aside from wage demands, won't silence their claims. 


os 
Interestingly enough, the unions have dropped the cost-of-living argu- 
ment in their wage claims. Neither the steel nor auto workers so much as 
mentioned it in making out their cases this week. 
The reason is that all the unions are asking for more than they could 
get in a cost-of-living adjustment. They base their claims on take-home pay, 
even though a few are entitled to something under “Little Steel.’ 


e 

Ability of one or another industry to grant wage increases within the 
limits of present ceiling prices varies greatly (page 124). 

Reduced payments for overtime along with downgrading might enable 
some to raise hourly pay. A few may have wide enough profit margins even 
now to make concessions. But a very large number need price increases. 

This in itself sets up an uncertainty that endangers inflation control. 
If higher prices were granted here and there to make up for increased wages, 
everyone would ask for consideration (including farmers). 


Administrative complexities would be enormous. Time would be lost. 
Industry, in effect, would sell subject to the setting of new ceilings. Nobody 
could tell what he ultimately would have to pay for materials or parts so 
there would be no way of computing costs. To avoid such confusion is the 
best reason for trying to hold the line over-all, allowing exceptions only in 
clear hardship cases. 

And even hardship cases will lose time and money convincing OPA. 

* 

Petroleum refining, hapless guinea pig in the government's first effort 
to settle a postwar labor row, is put on the spot by wage statistics. 

Refineries increased the number of hours worked each week almost 
double the average increase for industry—but the hourly wage went up less 
than half as much as the average (between January, 1941, and March, 1945). 

The net of this was a rise of 73% in the average weekly pay check— 
and the workers don’t propose to settle for a 15% hourly boost now. 

Many oil men hold little hope of getting more for petroleum products— 
even if OPA should raise ceilings to offset higher wages—because of the 
competitive situation in this country and the probability of imports. 

: & 

The prospect of serious strikes and of controlled prices has little appeal 

for buyers of common stocks. 


The wave of speculation generated by probable repeal of the excess- 
profits tax seemed to have died out by the middle of this week (page 122). 
Stock exchanges experienced the least enthusiasm in some time. 

True, there is an inflationary element in any wage increase. But, in 
this case, there’s the offset of lidded prices and restraints on profit. 

Moreover, major strikes would stir several deflationary currents—would, 
in fact, curtail purchasing power in general as well as cost corporations and 
investors money while retarding reconversion. 
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§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 


HE INDEX (see chart below). “148.0 151.0 


PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 65.1 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 13,750 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $9,977 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 3,915 
Cmde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 4,237 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,022 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . 7 ; > $26,068 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +3% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 24 


RICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) F : ‘ 256.5 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . t . 166.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100). . ; 4 , 227.0 
‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ‘ ‘ 4 $57.55 
$19.17 
{Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......... 2.2... 2.0 eceeeeeeeee : ’ / 12.000¢ 
Ne ee ices ceip assess savbsdvacecvveses . : , $1.64 
SO IE IE RI 6 585 Sonn os Sa ds p's cp cs canmeeeacveasace f . ‘ 3.75¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)......... ce eeeeeeeee ‘ ‘ . 22.30¢ 
EE COUP NEEM 5.60 core och) cabs cose cs cdcvacdpabdewebwees : ‘ ; $1.340 
{Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..................2.000000- é i ? 22.50¢ 


NANCE 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).................22-000- 4 j j 115.9 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) ; , ; 3.36% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) J d 63% 2.61% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) é ; . 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) -39 3% 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks , 38,603 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks 

U.S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 23, 923 23,707 


Preliminary, week ended October 20tb. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for "'Latest Week” on each series on request, 


230.6 


96.3 
20,660 
$5,530 

4,345 
4,745 
1,990 


87 
62 
$24,157 
417% 
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248.7 
163.0 
225.5 
$56.73 
$15.67 
12.000¢ 
$1.62 
3.75¢ 
21.52¢ 
$1.340 
22.50¢ 


102.6 
3.54% 
2.72% 
1.00% 


17,795 
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Air Conditioning without GHOSTS? 


CERTAINLY. With GOOD air con- 


ditioning, the air is fresh and sweet and clean, 
It is NOT haunted by the ghosts of stale to- 
bacco smoke and other odors... because it is 


not old room air used over and over again. 


There are two kinds of summer Air Condi- 
tioning. The good kind costs a little more... 
but it’s worth it. Good air conditioning is com- 
fortably cool, not too cold —not too warm. It 
is not too damp. The air circulates without 


drafts ... and it’s air that’s fresh and clean. 


When it becomes available—soon, now tha 
war is over —the G-E kind of air condition 
ing incorporating G-E methods, know- hov, 
and experience, will be the GOOD kind. | 
will be planned and balanced... and _ provide 
by reliable, efficient equipment. 

If you are thinking of installing any ai 
conditioning, get in touch with a G-E Distribu 
tor... now. 

General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 


Department, Section 58610, Bloomfield, N. |. 


BUY ...and hold... VICTORY BONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Air Conditioning 
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Wage-Price Proving Ground 


The epochal conflict between eco- 
nomic law shaped by government and 
that shaped by competition was being 

ht out this week in an arena stretch- 
ing from the General Motors Building 
in Detroit to the White House in 
Washington. On its outcome, shrouded 
today in complication and doubt, will 
depend the price and wage levels of 
the nation for the period ahead. 

On the one hand the government is 
holding down prices and secks to raise 
wages. The OPA ceilings on goods— 
automobiles and others—are fixed and 
effective, and the new 15% pay raise 
program drafted this week (page 5) will 
pull heavily upward on individual wage 
eamer incomes. 
¢ Disinclined to Budge—On the other 
hand, most of Detroit feels that its wage 
levels must of necessity be tied to the 
prices it gets for its products. As long 
as those prices are fair and reasonable, 
says the auto capital, profits or other 
factors of efficient operation must not 
be part of the discussion. And as long 
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TWO OF A KIND—BUT DIFFERENT 


Almost simultaneously, rivals in the rail transportation 
field roll out two challengers for postwar traffic: one for 
passenger trade, the other for mail. Employees of Pullman 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago (left), hail the first 
de luxe coach body to come off their lines since prewar 


Auto industry sweating out problem of charting pay-and- 
price relationship that will set pattern for nation. Competitors fear 
Ford will decide to undercut OPA’s ceilings drastically. 


as OPA continues to hold ceilings at 
levels which motor executives say are 
unreasonably low, Detroit shows little 
inclination to budge on wages, regard- 
less of the new policy formulated by 
President Truman. 

Washington’s programs and policies 
notwithstanding, any likelihood of a 
temporary settlement of the wage-price 
issue in Detroit will be contingent on 
two factors. Both of these grow out of 
the economic patterns that prevailed 
before the war. 

e Strikes Voted—One of the two factors 
is the strike. General Motors workers 
this week, in a National Labor Relations 
Board poll, voted for a walkout if neces- 
sary to enforce their 30% wage raise 
demand. Chrysler people followed suit 
the next day. Ford workers were ex- 
pected to take similar action next week. 

The other factor is at least equally 
potent in competitive Detroit. Once 
again, as in the past, Ford Motor Co. 
is cast—in the eyes of the rest of the 
industry—as the villain in the piece. 


Henry Ford II, youthful new presi- 

dent of the company, talked to Presi- 
dent Truman Monday against a back- 
drop of rumors that he was there to 
agree to the 15% pay raise. The report, 
quite unconfirmed, was that Ford would 
set a pattern for autos and the rest of 
American industry to follow. 
e Eyes on Prices—This story came to 
Detroit on the heels of apparently better 
founded belief that the River Rouge 
producer would price his cars, shown 
publicly through the country Friday, on 
a level definitely below whatever ccil- 
ings are finally allowed by OPA, This 
report, like the one on wage raises, was 
credited to Ford’s determination to re- 
gain top place in auto sales, a post held 
during most of the last decade by Chey- 
rolet. 

Should Ford make either move—or 
both—the entire automobile price level 
would be most significantly influenced. 
Between them, Ford and Chevrolet 
have been the major factors in setting 
standards for many years. Other compa- 
nies usually waited to hear their prices, 
then adjusted their own previously un- 
announced quotations in rather careful 
and nicely fixed ratio. 
eA Strategic Position—Inevitably, of 
course, wage costs will finally shape 
prices. But Ford’s peculiar position im- 
poses a severe handicap on the other 
manufacturers. Owned entirely by the 
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days, while Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. officials (right) 
examine the first postwar stainless steel car produced at 
the plant near Bustleton, Pa. The Budd mail car will ride 
the Santa Fe railroad; the Pullman-made coach is one of 
300 ordered by New York Central. With a total ot 634 
orders for lightweight passenger cars, Pullman calls 
this the biggest order ever placed by a single railroad. 


Automobile production is gather- 

ing momentum in Detroit. General 
Motors plants alone are turning out 
cars and trucks at a current rate of 
more than 2,000 daily, and expect to 
complete 85,000 assemblies during 
November if strikes or other contin- 
gencies do not prevent. 
@ Race for Lighter Car—The big pro- 
ducers are also pressing their expan- 
sion programs, and along with them 
engineering and research develop- 
ments directed immediately toward 
an advantage in the race for the 
low-priced cart market, and, long 
range, toward later model improve- 
ments. 

Charles F. Kettering, General 
Motors’ vice-president in charge of 
research, disclosed this week that the 
company had set aside $50,000,000 
for engitieering. Consensus was that 
it would be used to produce a car 
priced under the Chevrolet and Ford. 

Ford is known to be spending mil- 

lions on engineering, with the ob- 
ject of reducing weight, price, and 
operating costs. 
@ Kaiser-F'razer Threat—The intensity 
of these activities has undoubtedly 
been influenced by the plans of 
Henry J. Kaiser and Joseph W. 
Frazer to build a car that would 
undersell the lowest-priced model of 
the established manufacturers. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. conceded 

this week that there was a definite 
market for a lower-priced car, and 
announced that it had such a one in 
the blueprint stage. 
e 7,200,000 Units a Year?—A study 
of the available details of G.M’s 
$600,000,000 expansion program in- 
dicates that, when completed, the 
corporation will have an annual 
capacity of 3,000,000 cars. If the 
rest of the industry increases in 
proportien to prewar capacity, a ban- 
ner year could see more than 7,200,- 
000 cars and trucks completed, by 
far the largest in history. 


Builders Press Plans for Cheaper Cars 


Chevrolet expects its output to 
reach 200 a day this week. Handi- 
capped by unavailability of wiring 
harnesses from strikebound divisions, 
its production rate has been around 
150 daily. 

Pontiac has been producing at 

about the same rate; Buick and Olds 
at around 100 units a day. 
@ New Plants for G.M.—C. E.. Wil- 
son, G.M. president, confirmed te- 
ports that G.M. would lease the 
giant North American Aviation plant 
at Kansas City (BW —Oct.20°45, 
pl7). Other sources, meanwhile, 
represented the company as disinter- 
ested in the Buick engine plant at 
Melrose Park, Ill., although it was 
admitted that the company might 
change its mind. 

The Kansas City plant will take 
the place of one planned at Inde- 
endence, Mo., and will assemble 
3uicks, Oldsmobiles, and Pontiacs. 
The same group of. cars probably 
will be assembled at a new plant in 
the Boston area. 
eIn Five States—Other new G.M. 
plants include one for Buick, Olds, 
and Pontiac at Wilmington, Del.; a 
Chevrolet branch operation at At- 
lanta; a new Chevrolet plant at 
Los Angeles. GMC ‘Truck & Coach 
Division is building new assembly 
and engine plants at Pontiac to 
double coach capacity there and en- 
large truck output. 

Chevrolet has a $108,000,000 ex- 
pansion program of its own. About 
10% of this will go for a new assem- 
bly plant in Flint. This is scheduled 
for completion next July, and will 
be capable of producing 50 passenger 
cars an hour. 

When its new facilities are com- 
pleted, Chevrolet’s capacity will be 
raised from its prewar 6,000 total to 
6,800 passenger cars and 2,300 trucks 
daily. On that basis, Chevrolet ex- 
pects to turn out more than 2,000,- 
000 vehicles annually. 


Ford family, the Dearborn company 
can produce without regard to profits, 
and can eat into its surplus account of 
approximately $700,000,000 anytime 
the family so chooses. 

In view of this situation, the carlicr 
belicf that Ford, Chevrolet, and the 
others would each sell their cars at ap- 
proximately the ceiling levels ordained 
by OPA is disappearing. The equivalent 
increases in manufacturing costs antici- 
pated at all plants, which would have re- 
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sulted in maintenance of the prewar 
ee ratios, could be quickly nullified 
y Ford underpricing. 
e A Report—Some weight was lent last 
week to the belicf that Ford would 
break the price structure, to be com- 
puted from OPA-allowed increases in 
1942 levels. Newspaper stories appeared 
in Detroit to the effect that the whole- 
sale Ford de luxe Tudor price for 1946 
would be approximately $757 and that 
of the super de luxe Tudor $798. On 


that basis, retail prices deli 
Detroit would run around $1, 
$1,100, against prewar deliver 
model prices of about $100 less 

However, the information o: 
the newspaper report was based 
complete. First, Ford prices h 
yet been approved by OPA. J 
teresting, the invoices on wh 
story was based were billings 
actual 1942 wholesale price lev: 
scattered charges, including ex: 
which made them appear like 
prices. ‘The actual basis of billin; 
result in the identical delivere: 
that was charged for the car in 
®A Denial and a Hint—Ford | 
apparently quite satisfied with th 
licity splurge caused by the price st 
would say only that the figure 
incorrect by $50 to $100, hinting 
the meantime that the final quot.: 
would be lower rather than hig! 
This industrial war of nerves did not 
ing to relieve the worries of the 
petition, which has maintained tht :: 
costs have risen sharply. 

Auto prices were forced nearcr |! 
center of the stage last week in Dct 
as production in some plants grew to t! 
_ that shipments to dealers h 

vegin even though the actual cash « 
siderations were still entirely lac! 
@©How They Figure—Cost  estin.: 
given by leading auto firms to a gi 
of newsmen touring under Nation 
Assn. of Manufacturers auspices \ 
fairly parallel, with one sharp exceptioi 
Most companies reported labor rates ha 
risen between 11% and 12% during t! 
war, but Chrysler said its level had gon 
up 20%. Materials costs were figur 
by all to have risen far more in man 
instances. ‘Tires were reported up 40)” 
sponge rubber fittings 60% and morc; 
some forgings and castings 75% or so 

The general impression was that 
Packard’s over-all estimate of a 17 
increase in car production costs sinc 
the 1942 models was fairly representa 
tive of the industry as a whole. 

However, the OPA price formul 

makes little provision, say the auto com- 
panies, for many major cost increases 
It allows government-authorized labo: 
wage advances and increases in taw mi- 
terial costs. But it does not allow for 
higher-priced parts, equipment, capitsl 
goods, and many other charges. 
@ Wilson’s Estimate—C. FE. Wilson. 
president of General Motors, estimated 
that manufacturing volume would have 
to be increased 50% to 60% above 
prewar peaks to compensate for in- 
creased costs not permissible in the 
formula. 

That being the case, some thinking 
was that despite actual cost increa 
representations to OPA on the form: 
basis could bring no more than 
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o m excess of 1942 model prices. 
aid that prove true, Ford's reported 
es ($1,050-$1,100 minus $50-$100) 
Jd be jast- about at ceiling level, and 
Detroit nightmare would have been 
A 


soy such determination, of course, 
dd squeeze profit margins severely, 
icalarly while auto volume is lim- 
by materials and tooling shortages. 
hat Can Happen—Morc positively 
losses be likely if Ford touches off 
¢ lowetings of wide consequence 
mighout the industry. 
sny moves which Ford may make are 
culative todays Less speculative, 
sever, were the hard-bitten negotia- 
ss over wages which were proceeding 
ly between General Motors and the 
0. United Auto Workers Union, 
j which will be followed by similar 
cussions with other companies. 


righc: {ghee U.A.W., was doing the talking 


lid not) $4 GM. the listening. Lengthy “eco- 
he ic briefs” filed by union spokesman 
| thit falter Reuther (advised by economists 
se to the Administration) were being 
arcr thofmeked at with interest but without 
Det al reaction from the company nego- 
w to th tors. Their position was plain and 
s had toffimple: They cannot make wage con- 
ash Ons while prices remain fixed. 
lac} Actoss the Table—There was evidence, 
stint. fpwever, that the stand of neither man- 
a gi ment nor labor was absolute. In the 
Nati st day’s negotiations, for instance, 
es uther said the union would not stand 
ceptio its 30% demand if the company 
ates hadjijuld prove that it could not sell at 
ring thc{—P42 prices and still make a reasonable 
ad goncimofit, 
figureiff Similarly, G.M. President Wilson 
2 manyqgopped some words interpreted as a 
p 40° filer, in favor of a 45-hour week 
1 morempupled with a 5% to 8% pay raise. 
> or so fmt to this the union reacted angrily, 
is thatfMfying it was a job curtailment program 
a 17° MP which it would never, never accede. 
s sinceffHow Efficient?—General Motors and 
resenta-fee Others want to wait and sce what 
bor's postwar efficiency will be, and 
ormulg™w much volume it can produce. If 
‘o com-fpdustry output rises to the level the 
creases. fptimists expect, profits will spiral, 
| laborftobably making room for both pay 
aw ma-gRses and price cuts. 
ow forff The 6,000,000-car year anticipated by 
capitalf/me companies would be far above the 
587,400 factory shipments of the best 
Vilson,Fevious U. §. car production year, 
imated P29, 
d hivcff But in the meantime, the basic con- 


abovegiterations continue. Unless Ford drives 


or 
n 


in-@Pe industry into the price-wage path it 
thejf now avoiding, unless OPA is far more 
nerous with its ceiling prices than the 


inkingPdustry expects, or unless President 


rea:.fJ/'uman implements his new wage pol- 
rmiliffy with sanctions as yet unforeseen, 
n 5° pPctroit almost certainly will stand pat. 
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Rollback Reverse 


Rise in price of butter fore- 
shadows other increases, and 
possible end of all subsidies. 
Tough opposition is expected. 


Food price rollbacks to which the 
government resorted to hold down war- 
time living costs two years ago now 
are going in the opposite direction 

A 5¢-to-6¢ butter price increase the 
end of this month will be followed 
by similar action on meats, eventually 
perhaps by elimination of all govern- 
ment food subsidies now totaling $1,- 
800,000,000 a year (BW—Sep.22'45, 


/). 
° Willing to Pay More?—The rollbacks 
were applied to reduce the retail prices 
of butter, meat, and flour to consumers 
without reducing the prices received by 
farmers. The amount of the reductions 
has been paid by the government to 
the processors (BW —Jun.19’43,p5). 

Agriculture Dept. economists believe 
that on present food supply-and-demand 
relationships butter could be hiked as 
much as 10¢ a Ilb., that consumers 
would also be willing to pay higher 
prices for meats. 


The consumer's market bask: 
be somewhat balanced by an expe 
lowering of prices for poultn 
eggs, as the production of these | 
ucts exceeds the demand at pr 
prices through winter and next sp 
© Hopes to End Subsidies—Secretar 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 


that he wants to get rid of all 


subsidies by next July. These sub 
begun in 1942 and increased from tin 
to time to encourage farm prod 

and hold down the cost of living 

cost the federal government more than 


$3.000.000.000. 

About half of this year’s subsid 
$1,800,000,000 authorized by Cong: 
through next June are Reconstructi 
Finance Corp. rollback payment 
meats, butter, and flour; the remaind 
are principally on account of price su 
ports to farmers. 

Most of the rollback subsidies, beg 
in 1943 to offset reductions in retail 
food prices, would be rolled forward on 
consumers, who would pay higher 
prices. Butter is the first major item 
in this direction. Through Oct. 15, 
1945, the RFC had paid out $174,891 
000 on butter rollbacks since June 1, 
1943. 
© Would Lower Farm Supports—Most 
of the remainder of the government 


subsidies would be eliminated by a 


itt 


EMERGENCY ASSIGNMENT—HEAT WITHOUT SMOKE 


When the smokestack in the Louisville & -Nashville’s general office building 
in Louisville was temporarily out of commission, the company called in one of 
its own steam freight locomotives (above) to pinch-hit as furnace—and a 
smokeless one. The hand-fired engine—one of two that spelled each other 
—was connected with the building’s heating system by a 4-in. pipeline. In 
mild weather, one engine used ten tons of coal daily to heat the 260,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. And there was no soot because the locomotives were 
equipped with steam-air jets, installed in a number of L. & N. engines to 
enable them to devour their own smoke by combustion (BW —Oct.28'44,p19). 
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lowering of farm price supports on 1946 
crops and livestock to the 90% of 
parity guaranteed by Sp for two 
years after the legal end of the war. 

Currently, these farm price supports 

run as high as 130% of parity. Those 
involving subsidies include milk and 
dairy products; processed fruits and 
vegetables; domestic sugar beets and 
cane; oilseed crops such as soybeans, 
peanuts, flaxseed, and cottonseed; and 
dry beans. 
e Sugar Problem—Cuban sugar stands 
in a separate category. Since last year, 
the import duties on Cuban sugar 
have been used to cover part of the 
increased price paid for Cuban raws as 
well as the subsidies on domestic pro- 
duction, in order to hold down con- 
sumer sugar prices, 

Agriculture Dept. sugar specialists 
recommended last spring that the sugar 
subsidies (they totaled more than $90,- 
000,000 through last June) be passed 
on to consumers. Unless this is done, 
the sugar subsidies will be sharply in- 
poccae: through higher prices to be 
paid for the 1946 Cuban crop. 

Unofficial reports indicate the gov- 

ernment has offered $3.67 per 100 Ib. 
for the 1946 Cuban crop, as compared 
with $3.10 in 1945, and $2.65 in 1943 
and 1944. 
e Direct Grants Later—Anderson’s 
major thesis is that now is the time to 
get rid of the rollbacks through higher 
retail prices while consumers still lon 
full pocketbooks. ‘Then—as and if mar- 
ket prices decline—the reductions will 
come out of producers, 

Then, when farmers squawk over the 
lowering of their prices and income, all 
sorts of farm relief programs will be 
forthcoming: notably, an Administra- 
tion-favored plan to guarantee farm in- 
come through direct ‘Treasury grants 
(BW—Aug.25°45,p22). 

Action on the farm income front 

would be taken prior to the 1946 con- 
gressional elections. Anderson’s ana- 
lytical Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics figures that, meantime, farmers 
will get close to ceiling prices for most 
of their products. 
e To Fight Reduction—Anderson’s big- 
gest headache will come when he tries 
to cut the farmer dairy feed subsidy, 
already authorized by Congress at $568,- 
000,000 through next June. This sub- 
sidy was begun in 1943 in lieu of 
higher milk and butterfat prices to stem 
a decline in milk production at that 
time (BW —Oct.23'43,p54). 

Another dairy quid pro quo was a 
feed wheat subsidy for all livestock pro- 
ducers, costing the federal government 
more than $250,000,000, until this 
subsidy was discontinued last spring. 

The dairy lobbyists would be willin 
to cut out or reduce all dairy feed — 
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STREET SCENE 


In the U.S. to promote goodwill— 
and pin down a few trade agreements 
—Juan Antonio Rios, Chile's presi- 
dent, appeared in New York last week 
to aid Mayor La Guardia. Rios was 
principal figure at exercises changing 
the name of Manhattan’s 6th Ave. to 
the Avenue of the Americas, a name 
shift designed to please Latin America 
but one which many unappreciative 
Gothamites, especially bus drivers, 
are stoutly ignoring. 


other subsidies on an equivalent lower- 
ing of production costs or an increase 
in market prices of milk and butterfat. 
BAE economists see little immediate 
prospect of lower costs either in dairy 
feed or in dairy farm wages, and the 
Administration won't go for an increase 
in milk prices. Proposals at any time 
to increase the price of milk, or of 
bread and sugar, invariably give political 
horrors to the incumbents of state and 
federal legislatures. 

e Peanut Protest—As for oilseed crops, 
the Agriculture Dept. got a hot reac- 
tion from peanut producers last week 
when it proposed to cut the 1946 sup- 
port price to $140 a ton from this year’s 
$160. 


The department has sold ' 
the peanuts to shellers at a pr ‘it, } ¢ 
the remainder of farmers’ stock >seany Lie 
went to crushers at a loss. Ch 
loss of the 1944 crop was $3. \ 
= an $8,500,000 subsidy on pea 


putter. sinesS 
Producers were willing to cut ‘0 S| De 
a ton but no lower. They insis:d th e 


the $150 would be 90% of purity 
harvested nuts, as contrasted vith sqgqwith th 


lower yield proposed through « blengmmto® Bo 
ing of 90% of parity for shellid ie from 
and 90% of a comparable price for qm will | 
nuts. ncies 1m 

Meanwhile, the subsidy on peangi Adm 


butter in effect since 1943 is also slat poth-an 


for discard. ‘This subsidy is 4¢ pcr je they 
to effect a rollback of 6¢ per Ib. in agp ™ PE 
tail prices. Processors will be expectqmo™P™" 


to absorb most of this reduction whdsts—Pé 
the subsidy goes out. t contre 
e Prices 130% of Parity—The large PO" 
subsidy in the oilseeds group is on s pushing 
beans—$53,000,000 through last Jung idea 
and $42,000,000 estimated on the 19 h a loc 
crops now being harvested. This subsi ration | 


is paid to processors in consideratio pment b 
for the payment of stipulated prices | They st 
growers. he itse 
The support price to farmers is $2.() t only 
per bu. for green or yellow soybear e ge 
trading No. 2 or better. This is 30¢ nt x : 
Bu. more than the processors can page is th 


t 
at current ceilings for oi! and meal ough p 


is also 130% of parity. proved 


Instead of raising the ceilings of s cmmet 
bean oil and meal, the Agriculture Dep rir 
proposes to eliminate the subsidy | IP nic 
cutting back the support to farmet ted 
on the 1946 crop. When farmers heq@™ t ; 
about this, department officials expedif” beh 
considerable complaint from the som” : 
bean belt. , 
e CCC Needs Funds—A primary co quently 
sideration in Secretary Anderson's sulf# © itm 

: nt-indt 


sidy removal calculations is the rap Ordn 
impairment of Commodity Credit Cor ‘ 
funds. Through next June CCC 1 Toes 
show cumulative subsidy losses of S? ba iP 
000,000,000 out of an authorized b 
rowing power of $4,750,000,000. Co: 
gress has appropriated to date onl 
$400,000,000 of these losses. 
An additional $2,000,000,000 is tie 
up in CCC inventories and loans t 
producers, leaving only $1,250,000,00 
(including capital funds of $100,000 
000) for so-called price-supporting oper. 
tions. As prices decline to or below far 
support levels CCC will check out a 
ditional funds to support the markct. 
CCC won’t come up for congres 
sional renewal until after the 1946 cled 
tions. Meanwhile, the Secretary of As 
riculture must go to Congress for r 
plenishment of CCC funds, or spe 
cific appropriations to support price 
at 90% of parity for two calenda 
years after the legal end of the war. 
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v th Vith the abolition of the War Pro- 
jon Board, industry’s drive for free- 
, from government controls inevi- 

will gather strength. Government 
«ies in general, and the Office of 
- Administration in particular, face 


blen 
d ny 
CC for « 


i oe oth-and-rail fight at every point 
¢ per jee they try to retain their wartime 
Ib. in qe production and prices. 
expectqqgeampromise Proposal—Many indus- 
on whagpists—perhaps a majority—are urging 
tcontrols be abolished entirely, but 
c larget important group of business leaders 


pushing a significant compromise. 
rit idea is to replace formal controls 
a loose system of self-policed co- 
ration between industry and the gov- 
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$ subsic 

ideratioggment bureaus. : 

prices ney concede that industry will have 
tie itself in with government plans 

is $2. (qt only during reconversion but for 

sovbeages after the war when full employ- 

is 30¢ pnt is the great national issue. ‘Their 

can pe is that this can be accomplished 

meal. geugh procedures which they consider 
proved value to both industry and 

s of soq™cmment. 

re Depfeom Ordnance’s Notebook—The pro- 


ype of the cooperative arrangement 


sid . - 
farmegtt this group wants to set up is the 
ers heggtem that the Ordnance Dept. of the 
; expeqamty used to put a government-industry 
the som behind the “miracle” of war pro- 

tion. Because it will be mentioned 
ary comgpguently in coming months and be- 
n’s suite it. may serve as a model for govern- 
in” tan t-industry relations in peacetime, 
it Congt Ordnance system is worth looking 
or SWOne of the main features of Ord- 
ed pogggtee, Dept. procurement has always 
) Cogtt decentralization. Since 1921, Ord- 
te onl 


' “fhLieu of Controls—Cooperation 


4 Wh 


WPB’s exit accents question of future relationship between 
iness and government. Some industrialists believe that Ord- 
e Dept.’s mutual aid system can be adapted to peacetime uses. 


nance has been organized into 14 sepa- 
rate districts, following economic rather 
than military lines. Procurement officers 
are supposed to keep in close touch with 
all the manufacturers in their districts 
and to handle production problems on 
a case-by-case basis. 

e Along Product Lines—When war or- 
ders began to pile up, around the middle 
of 1942, the geographical system had to 
be supplemented with a set of industry 
integrating committees, organized along 
product lines. One committee was 
formed for each bottleneck item. The 
chairman and deputy chairman were 
Ordnance officers. Each prime contrac- 
tor making the item had a representa- 
tive, who was supposed to be a produc- 
tion man, not a salesman. 

The integration committee’s job was 

to arrange swaps of know-how, mate- 
rials, tools, and machines. It served as a 
general trouble-shooting agency as well 
as a clearinghouse for all the manufac- 
turers working on the same product. 
e An Example—A typical industry in- 
tegrating committee was the one formed 
in June, 1942, to handle problems in 
the manufacture of intermediate-caliber 
antiaircraft gun carriages. The chairman 
was the chief of the artillery branch 
of the Ordnance Dept., the deputy 
chairman the chief of antiaircraft and 
fire control. 

The assistant chairman was a vice- 
president of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., one of the biggest contractors on 
the antiaircraft project. Industry repre- 
sentatives came from the Koppers Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Division, Baltimore; 
Aetna Standard Engineering Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio; Watertown Arsenal, 
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Watertown, Mass.; Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron; J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

e Finding the Essentials—Tools and 
components were the big problems at 
that time, and most of the, committee's 
work consisted of rounding up scarce 
items in a hurry. In August, for instance, 
Aetna ran out of main transversing bear- 
ings for the 37-mm. gun and feared that 
it would have to stop production en- 
tirely. The committee arranged for Kop- 
pers to let Aetna have 80 bearings at 
once. Later it integrated stocks so that 
the following month Aetna was able to 
give up 200 bearings to Koppers. 

In September, the committee had to 
expedite shipment on a grinder for the 
Messinger Bearing Corp., Philadelphia, 
which needed the machine in order to 
keep up deliveries to the antiaircraft 
contractors. 
¢ Boring Mills Diverted—Later in the 
same month, it managed to divert two 
boring mills to Firestone, For most of 
the following year, it still was scrambling 
for tools and components, 

The industry integrating committees 
were not the only ones to wrestle with 
the tool problem. Another feature of the 
Ordnance organization was a machine 
tool panel for each district. These panels 
were made up of machine-tool special- 
ists. Their job was to keep track of all 
the available tools in their districts and 
to try to put existing tools to work be 
fore the contractors ordered new ones. 
Their work tied in closely with the 
Ordnance districts and with the integrat- 
ing committees, 

e Campbell’s Advisers—At the top of 
the whole setup was Lieut. Gen. Levin 
H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of Ordnance, 
who prides himself on a salty vocabulary 
and a record for getting out production 
in enormous quantities. For advice on 
general policy and help in_ tackling 
specific problems, Campbell called in a 
loosely knit advisory board made up of 
big-time industrialists: Lewis Brown, 
president of Johns-Manville; K. T. 


p''\CHlor central planning and trouble-shooting in wartime pro- (left to right): Benjamin F. Fairless, U.S. Steel presi- 
alendfhction, Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr. (center), Chief dent, Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns-Manville, 


Wal. 
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Ordnance, leaned heavily on his four informal advisers 


K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler, and Bernard Baruch. 
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Keller, president of Chrysler Corp,; Ben- 
jamin airless, president of U.S, Steel; 
and Bernard Baruch, 

‘The advisory board worked as a group 
on central production planning, the in- 
dividual members—particularly Keller 
and Brown <did trouble-shooting and 
bottleneck breaking whenever produc: 
tion of an item got behind schedule, 
¢ Voluntary Arrangement—Both Camp- 
bell and his civilian advisers stress the 
fact that the whole system was volun- 
tary No manufacturer was compelled 
to play ball with the integrating commit. 
tees None could be forced to deal with 
the machine-tool panel when they 
wanted new equipment, All participated 
voluntarily without formal rules or re- 
quirements 

This is the kind of cooperative system 
which many businessmen want to see 
adapted to the reconversion period, In 
their opinion, the voluntary method 
can handle price and production prob- 
lems over the next year or so just as 
well as it handled wartime problems 
© What Was Accomplished—No agency, 
government or civilian, can dispute the 
results that the Ordnance Dept. pro- 
duced during the war, Altogether, it 
spent some $38,000,000,000, It turned 
out 18,000,000 tons of explosives, 750,- 
000 artillery pieces, 88,000 tanks, 133,- 
571 miscellaneous combat vehicles, 
2,500,000 trucks, 

Adapting the Ordnance system to re 
conversion problems raises new ques- 
tions, however. For one thing, the vol- 
untary organization of panels and com- 
mittees functioned against the back 
sround of strict controls administered 
x” WPB and OPA, For another, the 
patriotic motive that held competitors 
together during war will be weakening 
fast as reconversion progresses, Finally, 
there is the question of how any co- 
operative program would jibe with the 
antitrust laws, The mdustry integrating 
committees had to be protected by a 
special law and a dispensation from the 
Dept. of Justice. 
eln That Direction—To some extent, 
however, the basic principles of this 
plan already have become typical policy. 
Almost all direct production controls are 
gone, With the exception of a few 
scarce commodities—tin, rubber, and the 
like—matcrials controls are off. Re- 
conversion problems in the freed lines 
are bemg handled informally under a 
voluntary system very similar m_prin- 
ciple to the one that Ordnance used. 

The business leaders who had a hand 
in the success of such methods in war- 
time insist that the system could be ex- 
tended formally over a far wider area to 
insure government appreciation of in- 
dustry’s complexities and to carry out 
government policies which necessarily 
affect industry. 


ANOTHER IN THE PRODUCTION PROCESSION 


Packard's 1946 models, for early November showings, follow the styling of | 
prewar Clipper series—with the exception of a restyled radiator grille 


heavier bumper treatment. Mechanically, the postwar Packard boasts of a 1 
steering gear device, improved crankshaft bearings. A choice of standard 
de luxe models will be offered in four series, Production for the rest of | 
is scheduled at 8,000; the annual output goal is around 115,000 cars. Add 
automobile production note: Ford Motor Co, has announced plans to cular 
its Memphis (Tenn.) plant so as practically to double operations the: 


W.U. on the Air 


Telegraph company adopts 
high frequency radio for use on 
heavy traffic circuits. System 
dooms conventional pole lines. 


Convinced that super-high frequency 

radio relay will supersede conventional 
wired systems on heavy traffic tele 
graphic circuits, Western Union Tele- 
graph Co, this week announced that it 
expected to lnk all major U. S. cities 
by radio relay within the next seven 
years. 
e Wire Circuits Obsolete—Six months 
after setting up its first experimental 
circuit between New York and Phila- 
delphia (BW—Mar.31°45,p42), Western 
Union was ready to go ahead with a 
*program that will th obsolete hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of wire cir- 
cuits in its present 2,300,000-mile tele- 
graphic network. In their place will rise 
radio relay towers at intervals of around 
30 miles (since radio relay depends on 
line-of-sight transmission, spacing will 
vary according to terrain) 

First step in the expansion will be 
construction of an enlarged “experimen- 
tal” system interconnecting New York, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington Applica- 
tion already has been made to the 
Federal Communications Commission 


for permission to operate. Its establ 
ment will permit eventual removal | 
some 2,500 miles of pole lines, 54, 
miles of wire, and 160 miles of acr 
and underground cable. 

@ Simultaneous Transmissions—[ach | 
of the circuit will have radio beams 
cach direction, and cach beam cou 
handle up to 1,080 telegrams simult 
neously The radio relay facilities, ho 
ever, probably will be used in part ff 
other types of transmission, includi 
facsimile, leased telegraph networ 
and private phone circuits for compat 
use, 

Besides providing more telegraph 
channels (the present wire system pe 
mits transmission of 36 messages on 
single pair of wires), radio relay is ¢ 
pected to produce operating economic 
reduce maintenance, and give great 
speed and flexibility of service. 

The change-over on major traffic c 
cuits may be accomplished as far we 
as Kansas City within five years. | 
program is part of $62,000,000 in i 
provements for which plans are dc 
nitely scheduled. 

@ FM Used—Western Union’s prese 
New York-Philadelphia radio relay ope 
ates on a frequency of 4,000 megacvcle 


The new system will use frequency 


somewhere between 3.000 me. and 15 
000 mc. FM is employed, and the com 
pany last week concluded a_ licen 
agreement with Maj. Edwin H. Ar 
strong, owner of FM patents. 
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iz he City That Atoms Built 


Kg 
@ ¥ 
er 
The atomic bomb’s promise to hu- 
gity of emancipation or extinction 
focused attention on the scientists 
d obscured the feats of complemen- 
gy groups in the $2,000,000,000 gam- 
_ An important contribution was the 
anagement of Oak Ridge, ‘Tenn., by 
furner Construction Co., New 
ork. 
City in a Meadow—Imagine a private 
oncern directing all the activities of a 
ty the size of Topeka, Kan., and you 
wwe an idea, But it is only a rough 


ling of dea because Topeka and its functions 
erill alarged sadiuatly, while Oak Ridge’s 
: of a nel velopment was explosive. In less than 
wo years it grew from bare farm lands 
andar] @, a city of 75,000. 
it of | it had to be a secret city. Here was 
rs. Adddiithe headquarters of the Manhattan Dis- 
to cnlaqgtrict, the disguise under which the en- 
ns thet project traveled. Engineers heard 
shispers of the vast plants and scttle- 
nents of the Clinton Engineer Works 
estab) which took its name from the old town 
‘moval Ag?! Clinton, ‘Tenn. But few people had 
a ; (oven heard of Oak Ridge, the hush-hush 
| of ety eight miles from Clinton, until the 
© Bist bomb blew Hiroshima off the map 
Fach yin the lid off the mystery. — 
beams a Municipal I lousckeeper— lhe Clinton 
im cou -gineer W orks, including Oak Ridge, 
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| Oak Ridge, the hush-hush town in Tennessee, is managed 
rthe Army by private construction concern which directed munic- 
housekeeping, left consumer services to concessionaires. 


a 59,000-acre Army reservation 17 
miles long and nine miles across at its 
widest point. The entire area is still 


under the complete control of the Army 
and the ‘Turner Construction Co. ad- 
ministers Oak Ridge under strict Army 
supervision. As Clinton N. Hernandez, 
Turner's Oak Ridge manager, puts it, 
“We just furnish doughnuts and coffee 


to the men who built the atomic 
bomb.” 
That is a monumental understate- 


ment. The job involved meeting the 
needs and soothing the irritations of a 
raw, new city seven miles long by two 
miles wide where four men moved off 
the job every year to each worker who 
stuck. The Army built the town but it 
had its hands full with the bomb proj- 
ect without taking on municipal house- 
keeping for 75,000 civilians. 

e Adventure in Management—In Sep- 


tember, 1943, the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A., asked Turner Construction 


to take over at Oak Ridge; the Army 
had liked the way Turner handled an 
airfield job at Rome, N. Y. It was an 
unorthodox assignment for a construc- 
tion concern since no building was in- 
volved but all the country’s manage- 


ment engineers were up to their collar 
buttons in war work already. 


Nobody 


Clinton N. Hernandez, in effect the 
city manager of Oak Ridge, punctu- 
ates his directives with a fly swatter. 


has ever been asked to managi 
of 75,000 so it was a pioneering a 
ture anyhow. Would Turner 
adopt Oak Ridge? 

Turner accepted the contract on a 
“small” fixed fee basis. Oak Ridge 
had a city council but it was pur 
visory since the Army wielded » 
thority over the reservation thu 
Turner became responsible for paving, 


water supply, lighting, central Wm 
plant, sewage and garbage dispo rhe 


Oak Ridge, the rural crossroads that exploded into a city, is no model of municipal planning. It just expanded. 
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Modern apartments (above) typify an attempt to provide workers in the secret city with cheap, efficient housing 


Army retained control over the police, 
fire department, the 300-bed hospital, 
but ‘Turner had to pay the personnel 
and maintain the buildings. 
¢ Sprawling Community—Turner’s task 
was complicated by the lay-out of the 
town. It had no idealized street and 
area blueprint which city planners might 
applaud. ‘The town grew as the bomb 
project grew, so that Oak Ridge is a 
scrics of small towns each with its shop- 
ping center, rather than a compact 
municipal unit 

Unusual small chores were mixed in 
with the big ones. Thus ‘Turner had 
to maintain the 57 cemeteries (some 
family plots of a single visible grave) 
within the Oak Ridge Soumdaalie, Until 
the company surfaced the 300 miles of 
streets they were an alternate mess 
of red mud and red dust. Particles set- 
tled on the scraggly lawns about the 


unadorned prefabricated houses. 
Through the company, the Anny fur- 
nished grass seed and lawn tools free 
to residents and the red scars began 
disappearing under patches of green. 
The company also ran the dog pound. 
e Landlord and Educator—Turner had 
to rent and service nearly 10,000 houses 


and apartments, dormitories with 13,000 


rooms, hutments and barracks with 16,- 
000 spaces, 5,000 trailers and a complete 
hotel. (Workers who have moved out 
now appreciate the comfortable Oak 
Ridge aoe that rented for as low as 
22 a month, with coal, ‘TVA power, 
and garbage collection included.) 

Also under ‘Turner’s wing were the 
educational buildings—a high school, a 
junior high school, and eight elementary 
schools. It also acted for the Army land- 
lord by servicing all commercial struc- 
tures. 


The main Oak Ridge shopping center is Jackson Square—which boasts a 
department store. Like the atomic bomb plants, it is nestled in a valley. 
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e Balance Sheet—The government con 
trol boys will get little comfort from 
the Oak Ridge operation. ‘Turner off 
cials emphasize the fact that running 
the town was costly, that efforts wer 
focused on housing and holding worke: 
necessary to a war development, that 
they discovered little if anything ney 
about municipal efficiencies, that the 
could not have mastered the task 
they had not applied the familiar profit 
incentives of a free economy. 

As a central device, ‘Turner formed 
a subsidiary management company, the 
Roane-Anderson Co. named for the two 
counties in which the project was situ 
ated. It functions through 51 offices 
segregated into six divisions: supervis 
ory, maintenance, operations, utilities 
transportation, accounts. George I 
Horr, vice-president of Turner, became 
liaison man between Rome-Anderson 
and the parent organization. Lt. Col. 
John S. Hodgson, Corps of Enginecrs, 
was in direct charge for the Army. 
e Oak Ridge Boss—Hernandez was 4 
natural for the complex job of manag 
ing the secret city. In his home town of 
Yonkers, N. Y., he had headed his own 
construction company. More than that, 
he had acquired a sense of community 
responsibility through his work with 
the Yonkers Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rotary Club, and other civic organi- 
zations. He is a man of medium height, 
thick through the chest and shoulders, 
with dark brown eyes and hair inherited 
from the Cubans among his ancestors. 

“I am a pick-and-shovel engineer.” 
grins Hernandez. Meaning that he 
learned through experience rather than 
in the class rooms of lofty technical 
colleges. 
@ No Social Test Tube—As he talks, the 
boss of Oak Ridge destroys flies with 4 
deft swatter, his backhand stroke being 
especially impressive. (Swatters ar 
standard equipment for Oak Ridg 
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It tent surprising that the great majority 


of banks, manufacturing concerns, public 


utilities and other types of business 
throughout the nation are listed as satis- 


“fled users of Burroughs machines. 


For today, more than ever before, the 
alert executive in ony business insists on 
quality—machines built with precision to 
operate with precision . . . designed to 
give years of trouble-free service. He 
likes to do business with a concern whose 
range of products is broad enough to 
give him the greatest freedom of choice 
in selecting the right machine for every 


job. He wants to be sure that the manu- 
facturer can be depended on to keep 
his equipment in top operating condi- 
tion at all times. He welcomes new ideas 
on office routines and procedures that 
will help him make greater savings in 
time, money and effort. 


When any executive assays the value of 
finer products . . . the most complete line 
of machines . . . outstanding maintenance 
service... experienced technical help and 
counse!— it’s sure to add up to Burroughs. 
For Burroughs’ leadership is built by meet- 
ing not one, but all of these requirements! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


This Aluminum Company of America installation of Burroughs Computing- 
Billing Machines is just one of thousands found in offices throughout the world. 
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offices.) There is nothing fan 
the composition pancling and 
Icss floors of his headquarters. 

“Get this point straight,” c 
Hernandez with an admonito 
of his swatter, “we aren't trying 
cial experiments here. Our s\ 
to get a particular operation set 
going, then turn it over to an 
enced man in the business who | 
government a percentage of h 
income. 

e Concession Plan Preferred—'] 

this device of concessionaires, |} 

dez has cut his managerial force f; 
10,000 to 4,000 and hopes to reduce } 
further. His chief worry is ex 
manpower. Unable at first to 
taker for his bus . lines, Hernand 
turned them over to Charles J. Me 
a member of his staff whose backg:ou 
was community relations. 

The Oak Ridge bus operations rank: 
as the ninth largest in the U. S. On 
nally there were ten to twelve contr 
tors who ran passenger sefvices not on 
inside Oak Ridge but within a 75-mik 
radius outside. 

Meyer was glad to turn loose this hot 
potato when a group of Greyhound off 
Cials was induced to form a compan 
American Industrial Transit—to tal 
over all buses in and outside the | 

.vation. Passenger pressure has cased 
somewhat, as the radius served h 


shrunk to 40 miles and the Oak Ridg 


eK population has subsided from 75,000 t 
ACCcOo products about 65,000. 
e Chain Stores Cautious—Chains wer 


help build cars reluctant to come into Oak Ridge sinc 


they didn’t know how long the activit 


‘>, and trucks 


Passencer cars, trucks and buses are now rolling off assembly 
lines, using many products of the various divisions of American 
Chain & Cable. 

Expediting the flow of production are cranes and hoists, manu- 
factured by the Wright division. Strong, dependable slings that 
help to move heavy machinery and parts are made of wire rope 
from American Cable and Hazard divisions, or chain from the 
American Chain division. Plant pipe lines are controlled with 
valves from the Reading-Pratt & Cady division. 

Other Acco products go into the vehicles themselves. Brake 
cable, Push-Pull controls and Tru-Stop emergency brakes, made 
by the Automotive and Aircraft division, provide positive control 
and greater safety. Chain is used for robe rails. From Page Steel & 
Wire come welding electrodes and steel wire for many applications. 

These are only a few of the primary products made by the 15 divisions 
of Acco: Chain « Wire Rope + Aircraft Cable » Fence « Welding Wire - 
Cutting Machines + Castings « Wire « Springs - Lawn Mowers - Bolts & 

Nuts « Hardness Testers « Hoists & Cranes « Valves 
co BUY VICTORY BONDS Real boss of Oak Ridge is Lt. Col. 
Ph. John S. Hodgson, who translates mili- 


tary needs but leaves details of munici- 


wag AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE ° heat pal administration up to civilians. 
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Let your Hartford agent or your broker “check” 
that fur coat, not just while you are dining or 
dancing, but twenty-four hours a day—‘check” 


it by providing you with adequate insurance. 


Hartford Fur Coat Insurance covers against 
loss by theft, robbery, fire, accidental damage... 


many other hazards... anywhere... at all times. 


Cost? Surprisingly 
low—maybe as little 
as $5 a year, or less 
than a dime a week! 


Wise employers will want this 


Few people are born dis- 

honest. It’s temptation plus 

opportunity that corrupts 

them. Wiseemployersknow 

this—are guarding against 

it by belping trusted workers 

to stay trustworthy. Practical 

suggestions on this subject 

by a Certified Public Ac- 

countant make this booklet interesting and useful. It’s 
FREE to business men—write for a copy. 


_ What's cooking .. . trouble? 


¥ Te Serious trouble, maybe! What if a 

‘ guest is made ill by food served in 

your home?—and such things do 

happen through no fault of the 

hostess. You’d want your friends 

to have expert medical attention. 

That would be assured if you have Hartford Comprehen- 

sive Personal Liability Insurance. This modern policy 

pays medical expense for injuries to visitors to your home 
and also covers claims and lawsuits. 


si 

| 
7 
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Must the accident rate go up? 


Already there are danger signs in the newspapers: more 
gasoline, more driving and more accidents. Must more 
driving mean more accidents? Not if we all drive carefully 
and keep war-weary cars in good condition. Check your 
car—and your driving habits—for safety! 


Tune in on the news... 
with Earl Godwin 


Here’s the important Washington news—expertly ana- 
lyzed—by Earl Godwin, “Dean of the Capital’s News- 
casters.” It’s brought to you every Thursday evening by 
the American Broadcasting Company, sponsored by the 
Hartford and other leading capital stock fire insurance 
companies. See your local paper for time and station. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + 


Hartford 15, Conn. 


EATON’S BERKSHIRE 
AIRMAIL PAPERS 
e Opened letter gets preferred attention. 


* 8—14 sheets fly ac lowest domestic rates, 


e Strong and crisp, a durable traveler. 
¢ Quality look that carries authority. 
* Sold at leading commercial stationers. 


4, 


BERKSHIRE 
Typewriter Papers 


FINE PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 
AND SOCIAL USE 


MM chases of 


GAS and ELECTRIC 
UTILITY 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 
APPRAISAL 


Included among Oak Ridge’s 165 business establishments are 13 supermarkcts 
which heed OPA ceilings, pay a percentage rent based on gross reccipts. 


would last. However some were induced 
to open shop on assurance of heavy 
volume. Contracts on all concessions 
went to the highest bidder. Buildings 
were furnished but not fixtures. 

Chains at Oak Ridge include A. & P., 
McCrory’s, Jewell-Lee shops, Firestone 
(tires and merchandise). ‘The town has 
13 supermarkets, nine drug stores, seven 
theaters, 17 major eating places, a total 
of 165 business establishments of all 
types. There isa farmers’ market. for 
fresh produce. Miller's (main store in 
Knoxville) is the largest department 
store. ' 

Knoxville stores had one ironic prob- 
lem. Despite the soaring consumer 
demand from Oak Ridge, merchants 
were barred by security rules from dis- 
closing to their suppliers why they 
needed an increase in the quotas of 
scarce goods assigned to them. 

Commercial properties in Oak Ridge 
were not rented to operators on a flat 
monthly basis but were licensed on 
contracts whereby the government was 
paid a percentage of gross a. This 
method of renting commercial. proper- 
ties is in common use in high-value 
sections of many cities. 

Generally speaking, the percentages 
charged at Oak Ridge were comparable 
to those prevalent in permanent com- 
munities. For example a merchant a 
operate under an agreement whereby his 
monthly rental was 10% of his gross 
income; thus for a monthly gross of 
$10,000 the licensee would pay Uncle 
Sam a rental of $1,000. In the case of 
stores with large volume and thin profit 
margins, percentages were lower. 
© Confidence in Future—Washington is 
still trying to make up its mind what to 


26 


do about the atomic bomb, but busi- 
nessmen who have signed up for con- 
cessions at Oak Ridge — their 
confidence in the future of the project 
and the economic importance of atomic 
energy. 

The most recent contract of this sort 

was signed in October by Eugene L. de 
Hegh, Arlington, Va., as head of a 
company to take over the Oak Ridge 
laundry. Other concessionaires include: 
Canteen Food Service, Chicago, three 
principal cafeterias; Tucker & Capiello, 
smaller cafeteria and lunch bar; Tennes- 
see Sport Service, lunch room; F. & M. 
Ice Co., ice business; Oak Ridge Service 
Assn., coal business; Gibson Service 
Management, trailer camps; Tri-State 
Home Co., housing; Leatherman & Al- 
ley, and Galbreath & Moore, dormi- 
tories; Oak Ridge Collection Service, 
refuse removal. 
e Army Farms Abandoned—When Tur- 
ner took over, it found the Army oper- 
ating farms in the area. In August, 1944, 
there were 640 acres under cultivation, 
776 beef cattle and 5,375 chickens on 
hand. The Hernandez regime abandoned 
all this except the cattle which now 
graze the open land. Retention of the 
steers was caused by the meat shortage 
and a-reluctance to. raid neighboring 
markets. Beef is slaughtered at a Roane 
Anderson plant whose output im August 
this year was 233,293 Ibs. of chilled 
meat. 

These supplies are sold to food con- 
cessionaires in Qak Ridge, are a dis- 
couragement to black market operations. 
A cigarette crisis occurred last summer 
which also was solved by direct action. 
The Army, through the Turner com- 
pany, restored normal prices by buying 
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THE EGYPTIANS HAD AWORD FOR IT— Papyrus. But paper, 
such as this page;#s a far cry from their slow, laborious 
product. Téday, over 17 million tons a year—more than 250 
pounds for everybody in the country—march by the mile from 
block long machines—to tunes called by “Air at Work”. 
Here's the how of it:— 

Paper starts with big logs that must first be debarked and 
whittled down to three or four inch chips. “Air at Work” 
then takes over to carry bark and sawdust to furnace fires, 


arkets . # and convey the clean chips to digesters. AIR is on guard 
cipts. ; here—to drive away noxious fumes—and again while the 
mixture is screened, washed, bleached and “beaten” into a 


soft, fluid slurry. This is dried (another job for “Air at 

Work”)—or piped direct to the “Wet End” of the paper 
2uSI- ee machine. 

; con- a ce - Here the paper begins to take form on an endless belt of 
their . : a eo ae wire mesh. As water drains out, the fibres are spread and 


a 


shaken into close formation. This wet ribbon—now up to 20 
feet wide—parades between steam heated and felt covered 
rollers where “Air at Work” must again carry off the last 
$s - , a = vestige of moisture created in the room. After calendering 
§ sort r , " : ‘ ~ ‘ . 
we “ es . to obtain the desired surface, paper is ready for the printer— 
y : . P where Sturtevant Air Conditioning is probably on the job to 
of a ie 5 ee i assure proper “register” and uniform presswork. Figuring 
this as an average issue, to bring this 4 ounce magazine 
from forest to fireside calls for approximately 21 pounds 
of Engineered Air.! 
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ing i 3 “Air at Work” has over 20 different 
ne : ; jobs to do at various stages of paper- 

‘moking, and delivers—for every ton of 


i poper—an average of 170 tons of air! 
ROLL-CALL OF PRODUCTS, in which “Air at Work” contrib- 
utes to quantity, quality and economy is practically endless. 
For, wherever ventilating, heating, air conditioning, dust 
and fume control or better combustion are vital to manufac- 
turing processes—there you firid Sturtevant Engineered Air. 
This production tool probably offers valuable possibilities 
for your postwar plans. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Division of Westinghouse Electric 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS. 
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CLARE ‘Castom-Zuitt’ RELAY 
Helps To Protect Workers Using 
This Cigar Rolling Machine 


Users of this cigar rolling equipment of 
the International Cigar Machinery Com- 
pany are completely protected by this 
photo-electric safety control which stops 
the machine the instant the hands move 
toward the pressure cutter rollers. 


This is accomplished by two protective 
beams of light originating at (A), pass- 
ing to (B), where an angle mirror reflects 
to a similar mirror at (C), which io turn 
reflects to the photo-electric cell (D). 


Connected with the photo-electric cell 
is a Clare Type “C” “Custom- Built” 
Relay which acts to cut the current when 
the light beams are interrupted. 


The Electronic Control used by Interna- 


tional Cigar Machinery Company is de- Exposed view of Electronic Unit 
signed and manufactured by the United showing Clare Type "C” Relay. 
Cinephone Corporation of Torrington, 

Conn. This is but one of the many industrial controls in which United Cinepnone 
makes use of Clare ““Custom-Built” Relays. 


In such special functions Clare ““Custom-Built” Relays can be counted on to give 
maximum reliability. The flexibility of Clare design offers a relay that gives excep- 
tional service, long life and absolute dependability for the specific requirement. 


Your engineers should know all about Clare “Custom-Built” Relays. Send for the 
Clare catalog and data book today. Address: C. P, Clare & Co., 4719 West Sunny- 
side Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. Sales engineers in principal cities. Cable ad- 
dress: CLARELAY. 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


$357,000 of cigarettes direct from an. 
ufacturers and apportioning them a1. on, 
Oak Ridge outlets. : 
© OPA Prices Prevailed—Oak Ridge 
operated under regular Office of | rice 
Administration ceilings. Reports that 
residents were victimized because the 
Army didn’t want to attract attention 
to the town with OPA hearings are vig. 
orously denied. The Oak Ridge Jou:nal 
(weekly; circulation 27,000) reported on 
Aug. 9 that Hoskins Drug Store was 
fined $50 for selling an electric appli- 
ance above the ceiling; that a cafe was 
assessed $25 for midget portions of stcak 
and ice cream; that two other charges 
of violations were pending. 

Turner Construction had no respon- 

sibility in such cases; they are handled 
by a price control board. Law enforce- 
ment is left to the Army which turns 
civilian culprits over to county or federal 
authorities according to the nature of 
the crime. Federal and county super- 
vision runs the schools. 
e Plants Still Running—The fate of Oak 
Ridge rests with Congress and its de- 
cision concerning the atomic bomb. The 
huge plants are still running. Should 
they shut down nobody is going to stay 
in Oak Ridge for aesthetic reasons. 

Turner Construction Co.’s contract 
with the Army terminates six months 
after the war emergency ends, a highly 
nebulous date. Meanwhile, Hernandez 
and his associates do their work, swat 
their flies, turn in minutely detailed 
monthly reports to the District Engi- 
neer, U.S.A. 


PETRILLO TANGLES FM 


James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Miusicians, 
fanned his standing feud with the radio 
broadcasting industry to a new heat this 
week by announcing that, as of next 
week, broadcasters will have to employ 
twice as many musicians for any pro- 
gram sent out over both standard (AM) 
and FM stations. 

Petrillo’s ultimatum was delivered to 
six stations (affiliates of NBC, CBS, and 
Mutual network) that have FM outlets 
and that broadcast leading musical pro- 
"eo simultaneously over AM and FM 
requencies. The networks immediately 
announced that Petrillo’s policy would 
retard FM’s development by “many 
years.” 

Broadcasters are particularly bitter 
because Petrillo’s maneuver comes at a 
time when the industry thinks it has 
finally convinced the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that duplicate 
programing is O.K. FCC once favored 
separate programing, presumably be- 
cause it would have given established 
AM less of a head start in developing 
this new field. 
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Wires apples drop from trees, their 
market value takes a severe drop, too. 
Bruised or damaged apples attract very few 
buvers at any price. 


Plant hormones will retard dropping. But 
they must make contact with the tissues 
deep down in the stems that hold the fruit 
on the twig. Used with hormone extracts, an 
Atlas spreader breaks up the beads of 
moisture that tend to form on the fruit. It 
carries the hormones down where they count. 


Orchardists report a big increase in the 
number of apples picked from sprayed trees, 
and a marked improvement in apples picked 
when the spray contaiged the Atlas spreader. 


The effective spreading and wetting power 
of this Atlas chemical material is but one 


ns and Tweens: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Se eae 
3 


ALLING APPLES 


are only good for 
Sir Isaac Newton 


aspect of the wide usefulness of these 
materials. For example, Atlas Spans and 
Tweens, because of their complex chemical 
nature, can be adjusted to meet most any 
emulsifying, detergent, or wetting problem 
—in paints, cutting oils, insecticides, textile 
dressings, fruits and beverages, cosmetics 
and pharmaceuticals, and many another 
industrial preparation. 


Atlas Spans and Tweens are but two of 
more than 100 chemical materials developed 
by Atlas. The huge stockpile of ideas evolved 
here not only serves many industries today, 
but can probably work for you, too, in 
bettering your products or processes. You 
are invited to consult with our technical 
representatives on your production prob- 
lems and on your plans for tomorrow. 


+ 


‘Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes ¢ Coated Fabrics ¢ Acids 
. ttre Activated Carbons Industrial Chemicals ¢« Ordnance Materiel mrm9nm2msnnmeesmes 
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Meat Scarcity on the Wane 


Restoration of set-asides of lower-grade beef for needy 


nations cuts into supply gains brought by V-J Day, but livestock 
experts expect trend toward prewar normal early next year. 


Agricultural economists with a bent 
for prophecy are chewing their pencils 
in frustration as they attempt to fore- 
cast how much meat the United States 
will produce from now on for its own 
use and for the needy nations. The equa- 
tion can be set up, but it contains more 
unknown quantities than a mathemati- 
cian can determine in the light of pres- 
ent facts. 

e Knowns:—The huge herds of cattle on 
the range; the small number of hogs of 
marketable age; the 3,000,000,000 bu. 
of corn crop. 

e Unknowns:—The proportion of com 
that frost nipped before it was ripe, 
leaving it Soft and good only for feeding 
to livestock before warm spring weather 
can spoil it; national income, with its 
effect upon domestic demand; how 
much meat will be shipped abroad, ac- 
cording to urgency of need and prevail- 
ing sentiment at home; possible shifts 
or withdrawals of federal controls— 
livestock support prices, producer sub- 
sidies, grain ceilings, meat rationing. 

For a while late in the summer it 
had looked as though everything might 
work out simply. From the week after 
Japan quit, problems seemed to melt. 
Housewives whose red coupons had for 
months been hard to spend found meat 
steadily easier to buy. So did retailers. 
e Eating Up the Stockpile—Meat pack- 
ers were dnecthel. too. Washington 
— set-aside orders in August and 
early September, thus permitted some 
military tonnages to reach the civilian. 

To the quiet astonishment of the 

trade, the Army and Navy cut their 
purchases to a trickle. Even more aston- 
ishing, they systematically set about eat- 
ing up the canned, cured, boned, and 
frozen meats that they had accumulated 
during their war years. 
e A Start to Normalcy—The black mar- 
ket was definitely on the run, routed 
by increasingly adequate volumes of 
meat in legitimate sheneili at ceiling 
prices. Everything indicated that we 
were gradually getting back to a pre- 
war balance of supply and demand. 

Two weeks ago set-asides were> re- 
stored on the lower grades of beef and, 
less important because quantities are rel- 
atively so small, upon veal and mutton. 
Purpose of the new federal buying is to 
provide meat for shipment to ees 
nations. 

e For Export, 30% of U. S. Beef—The 
beef order requires 30% of commercial 


30 


grade, 40% of utility grade, 50% of 
canners and cutters. ‘The top grades 


prized by connoisseurs are exempted. 


Presumably typical of the industry, 
one large packer finds that 70% of his 
kill currently consists of the three set- 
aside grades, and the order takes at 
least 40% of this 70%. Thus, 28% 
to 30% seems a fair estimate of the 
total beef production now being chan- 
neled abroad. 

e High Prices for Slaughter—Few con- 
sumers have as yet noticed it, but re- 
tail dealers are getting shorter ship- 


ments, and the black market h . aj;,, 
felt the transfusion. The fede: | 
goal is set at 450,000,000 Ib. of scef 
ing the fourth quarter of | +5 
about 150,000,000 Ib. of othi: ix 
Even though these exports are f q, 
ties least in demand at home, ‘he to 
withdrawals constitute a substai: tia) 
tion of total output and incicase § 
market pressure upon what is |cft 
Best measure of the pressure 3s pri 
In a free market, about 40,000 beef, 
tle normally reach the Chicago S¢ 
Yards during any October weck, and 
these only 40 to 50 head bring + 


week’s top price. With the lid lamp 


on at $18 per ewt., Chicago basis, ; 
of 44,000 cattle received there last we 
more than 4,000 head sold at this oy 
riding ceiling price. 

e Feedlot Fears—Weight of cattle 
Chicago is currently averaging about 


Ib. less than in 1941, which should ; 


As the housewife buys frozen peas, 
and dodges the shelling, now she can 
buy frozen orange juice, and dodge 
the squeezing. 

The juice of Valencia oranges, 
available ten months in the year, is 
being frozen in 1-Ib. slabs (left) by 
Citrus Foods, Inc. of Los Angeles, 
sealed in cellophane bags (right), and 
packaged for distribution in a fiber 
board carton. The company sells to 
frozen food companies, which thus 
add one more item to the rapidly 
growing stocks available in the frozen 
food cabinets. 

In Califormia, frozen orange juice 
got a fine start in the early 1930's, 
when proprietors of roadside stands 


developed a home product. Commer- 
cial woo followed, and reached 
nearly 3,300,000 Ib. by 1938, and 
then dropped below 700,000 Ib., as 
juice was concentrated and canned 


Frozen Orange Juice in Cellophane Bags 


for the military services and lend- 
lease. Now the industry has been te- 
born, with several companies active. 
Citrus Foods, Inc., is the newest, and 
may move into the Valencia orange 
area of Orange County, to be near 
the fruit, also the labor supply and 
the market offered by Los Angeles. 

Lemon and grapefruit juice are to 
be added this winter. Orange juice is 
like milk and some other food prod- 
ucts, in that it has to be frozen 
quickly, in from 20 to 30 minutes, to 
set the solids, and eliminate the 
water. The frozen product is not 
price competitive with juice from 
fresh oranges, but meets a conven- 
ience demand, and also supplies 


fresh juice to areas that cannot ob- 
tain fresh oranges all year round. In 
addition to its present 1-lb. package, 
the company is readying a 6-lb. con- 
tainer for institutional use. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Aveave, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. fa Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Lid. 


THIN SLICES OF 
ENGINEERED RUBBER 
MAKE BATTERIES BETTER 


You may never see engineered rubber in 
your battery. 

But you may know when it isn’t there . 
when you step into your car, only to find it 
won’t start because the battery went dead. 

Well, dead batteries had no place in our 
wartime submarines. The chief cause of 
battery failure—the buckling of ordinary 
separators —had to be eliminated. 

It was—with engineered rubber. “U. S.” 
scientists and engineers developed wafer-thin 
rubber separators, with over 1,000,000 tiny 
holes per square inch...plus high resistance 
to abrasion and chemical reaction. What’s 
more, a battery could be charged, drained 
of water and acid, shipped or stored 
without losing its life. 

This development of the U.S. Rubber 
Engineer means the end of one of the 
expensive and annoying battery troubles. It 
means batteries that last longer—and give 
gure starting in any kind of weather... 


through engineered rubber. 


Serving Through Science 
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Anti-F1@626 mers Anti-RUSt, 00: 


High resistance to boil-away 
makes SUPER PYRO keep 
up its faithful cold-protection 
... for Super-Safety! 


Besides, your radiator and 
engine get extreme rust-pro- 
tection from SUPER PYRO 
... Again — Super-Safety! 


Yet your first cost is low, and 
you’ll pay little all Winter, 
using SUPER PYRO for 
Super-Safety! 


SUPER 
PYRO 


ANTI-FREEZE 


PRODUCT OF U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAiS, INC. 


| judges of trends. Consensus among « 


duce by 40,000,000 Ib. the \ car, 
tonnage slaughtered there. | casoy 
low prevailing weights is that ood, 
ity cattle ceilings are set low 1 tly 
to the cost of the grain it ta 
beef on. thin stock. 

Feedlot operators have bee): rc}, 
to pay the prices that packers can a 
to bid for range cattle, have bccn h 
fully awaiting a drop of 50¢ | 
cwt. Now, however, the adveit of 
corn makes feeding more attra: ti: 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies report an 
ward swing of feeder buying 
September only 7% below a ycar ap 
e How Much Is Soft?—The gquantit 
soft corn is still debated. Estimates 
all over the lot. A recent gover: 
figure is 7% of the Corn Belt’s t 
crop. But last week three veteran ca 
men made a survey of Iowa, Misy 
and Nebraska corn, came up with an 
praisal that 65% of the corn in ti 
three big feeder states is good, 25% 
and 10% good for silage or nothing 

Big-packer livestock buyers are shy 


of the best is that by, next spring 
summer the supply of meat may wel 
at prewar normal im relation to dem 
with prices generally below the ceili 
They expect that the trend toward 
easier situation will resume car) 
1946, unless heavy shipments go abr 
@ How Much More Pork?—Hog sla 
ter is now running 40% to 50% be 
last year, but this figure is due for 
early shift. November-December : 
ketings are estimated 30% to 40% 
with January, 1946, likely to be on 
trifle below this year. ‘Thereafter 
creases are due. February should 
30% above this year, and subseq 
months 10% to 20% over year 
levels. Government figures show a 
stantially greater slaughter in 1946 | 
1945, but packer hog experts op 
doubt it. 

The supply of soft corn will hold | 
shipment of hogs on many farms 1 
all of this grain is converted into } 
Recent relaxations of weight limits 
federal hog price supports make it 
sible to feed up to 400 Ib. The avet 
of lard and rendered pork fat prodi 
per head will as 0 soar above 
35-Ib. record recently reached. 


BETHLEHEM EXPANSION 


Bethlehem Steel Co. isn’t lettin 
the to-do over peacetime operatio 
wartime western steel facilities inte 
with its own plans for expanding 
meet market requirements on the Ps 
Coast. 

Like U. S. Steel Corp. (BW- 
18’45,p40), Bethlehem is procce 
serenely with a program, annow 
this week, to construct new steelinaj 
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od finishing facilities at Los Angeles 
osting between $7,000,000 and $5,- 


9,000. Ground will be broken for 
N he project carly in 1946. A further 
ta pansion at least as great will be under- 
ken “as soon as peacetime markets 
¢)! rcluciiliharrant.” 
TS can afi The new facilities will include an 
> been hdfibpenhearth furnace of 4,000 tons’ ca- 
'¢ ‘o S| HBucity per month, plus equipment to 
lvcut of fifum out a full range of wire rods, a wide 
Ta. tive, Gjange of bars, and bright wire. 
Pp rt an 
uyIng, | / e 
‘alohnston’s Premier 
 Guantit 
timate U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Suit gnead finds self in a titular role 
teran ci he applies personality to 
a, ISS 
with angtollywood labor tangle. 
mM in th 
1, 25% @@ As president of the U. S. Chamber 
- nothing! Commerce, Eric Johnston has prob- 
s are shably eaten more roast chicken at lun- 
imone qheon and dinner meetings with labor 
spring leaders than ne other business repre- 
may welgentative of the last decade. Both hard- 
to demameaded A.F.L. bosses and C.1.O. vis- 
the ceijqponaries have found him persuasive and 
| towardgpersonable. Even John L. Lewis was 
1 carlypnce heard to make a kindly comment 
$ go abigpbout him. E 
Hog slag Johnston has shown an unmistakable 
50% bagpair for formulating general statements 
due fog “principles” and getting people of 
ember apparently diverse interests to subscribe 
‘o 40% fo them. His most widely publicized 
> be ongpicee of work in his chosen field is last 


pring’s agreement between business, 
vhich he represented, and labor, repre- 
ented by A.F.L’s William Green and 


ereafter 
should 


subseqal* 1 bo 

er veri L.0.’s Philip Murray, to outlaw pal 
show a qt labor strife (BW —Apr.7’45,p80). 

. 1946 ge Urading Words?—Businessmen have 


regarded him variously. Some of his 
wrsher critics in the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers have called him an “ir- 
responsible glamor boy” who got along 
so well with labor because he was only 
S Renits — words. This week, however, 
nake it ith his famous postwar labor peace 
Phe avemgbact long since sent to a pe salvage 
t prod depot, Johnston had finished his first 
above qming trying to apply some of the 
red. gcssonableness with which his name has 
long been associated in labor matters. 
YN Hollywood welcomed his announce- 
ment from Cincinnati, where he had 
met with A.F.L.’s executive council, 
hat the seven-month-old studio strike 
es integg!ad been settled. It was his first big test 
pandingg’s the new czar of movies (BW—Sep. 
the Ps 22'45,p7). But the industry was waiting 
anxiously at midweek to see how the 
(BW- | x kets felt about it. P 
* Token Forces—When Johnston ar- 


erts op 


ll hold t 
farms ¥ 
| into 


> Jetting 
peratio 


eed tived in Hollywood last week, exuding 
teelinal confidence that the strike would yield 
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eS, 
In the foreground is shown a plaster- 
of-paris pattern from which the Kirk- 
site die shown in the CECOSTAMP 
was cast. Dies are imexpensive, 
quickly made, and salvageable. 


The CECOSTAMP is a high-pro- 
duction, impact-type stamp de- 
signed to form metal parts from 
sheets of high strength and great 
resilience. It was designed by 
Chambersburg engineers to solve 
the immediate and urgent sheet 
metal production problems of the 
aircraft industry and is in use in 
practically every aircraft factory. 


View in Plant of 
ACF-Brill Motors Company 


‘Topical of the work being produced on 


the CECOSTAMP are the stampings 
shown in the photograph above, taken in 
the sheet metal shop of one of the coun- 
try’s largest builders of rail car and bus 
bodies. The parts shown, and the dies 
from which they are made are an indica- 
tion of the possibilities of this newest form 
of sheet metal production equipment. 


Write for catalog and data 
CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG pe PENNSYLVANIA 


CECOSTAMP 


to orthodox settlement techniques, they 
reduced mass picket lines to token forces 
before the Universal, Columbia, and 
RKO-Pathe studios. These producers 
are members of the Motion Picture 
Producers & Distributors of America, 
the so-called Hays office which pays 
Johnston $100,000 a year. 

For more than a week, the picket 
lines at these studios were demobilized 
to a token force, ostensibly to give John- 
ston a chance to find a peace formula. 

Then, with a resurgence of militant 
mass picketing before the gates of Para- 
mount, Republic, and Warner Bros., 
the strike reached a new peak of violence. 
Fifty persons, including one police- 
man of a special detail assigned to main- 


tain order at the Paramount studio en- 
trance, were injured and 13 were 
arrested as pickets and employees traded 
blows. 

e Talked Out of It—What looked as 
though it would develop into an equally 
bloody encounter at the Republic stu- 
dio gates was averted when Herbert 
Yates, company president, used a loud 
speaker to ask that all employees return 
to their homes. 

After the heated efforts to get the 
=— factions together, Johnston this 
week flew to Cincinnati to appeal to 
the A.F.L. executive council, in session 
there, for help in unraveling jurisdic- 
tional issues. 

Although 


the strike persists, the 


rievance which caused the walko 
Mar. 12 was settled two weck 
That was the demand of painters 
1421 for recognition as_ barg 
agency for 50-odd set decorator 
ployed in eight big studios. Th 
mand was contested by the In 
tional Alliance of Theatrical ‘ 
Employees, which represents mot of 
the studio technicians and which | 

a big whip over the producers by 

of its jurisdiction over projectioni:! 
all motion picture theaters. 

e NWLB’s Role—Last winter th: 
tional War Labor Board took a ha: 
the jurisdictional squabble on 


ground that any friction in labor ‘cla. 
tions was a menace to the war effort. An 


Eric Johnston is writing his own 
ticket as movie czar. 

This seemed probable when it was 
disclosed some weeks ago that he 
reserved the right to shelve his con- 
tract without yielding the same right 
to the producers who employed him 
(BW—Sep.22'45,p7). 

It seemed much more certain last 
week when he called the big pro- 
ducers together in Hollywood and 
unveiled the man who will wield the 
big stick for him in the movie capital 
—Julius Albert Krug. 

e Including a Biography—Krug was 
coy, retired to Palm Springs to think 
it over. But the fact that the pub- 
licity mill of the Hays office immedi- 


New Movie Czar Picks Krug of WPB as His Grand Duke 


ately ground out a thumbnail biog- 
raphy of him left little doubt in any- 
we mind where Krug will be. 
rug’s equipment for the $75,000- 
a-year ‘oe Jolimaton has created for 
him bears no relation whatever to the 
motion picture industry. Until he 
went to WPB in charge of priorities 
in 1942, his interests fe almost ex- 
clusively in electric power. He was 
hand-picked by Johnston for his 
ability to lay down the law and for 
whatever dignity and prestige his 
name and past associations might 
lend to an office that has become 
somewhat shoddy. 
e Reorientation—In contrast with 
Will H. Hayes, who operated behind 


Donald M. Nelson (left) and Eric Johnston. 


the scenes in New York, Johnston 
will run the show for the Motion 
Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America in Washington. 

Krug will remain in Hollywood, 

with the title of executive vicc- 
president of M.P.P.D., and have 
three principal duties: (1) to estab 
lish a long-range labor program to 
put an end to the union bickering 
that has sapped the _ industry's 
— (page 33); (2) to guide re- 
search into technological improve- 
ments and wider utilization of films 
for educational purposes; (3) to shape 
a council of producers and unions for 
improvement of labor-management 
relations, probably along the lines of 
the national body which Johnston 
conceived with A.F.L. and C.LO. 
leaders (BW —Apr.7’45,p80). 
@ Nelson Is Neighbor—Krug’s office 
in the Louis Mayer Bldg., Hollywood, 
will be a scant seven blocks down 
the boulevard from the headquarters 
of another ex-chairman of WPB, 
Donald M. Nelson, who some four 
months ago became the president of 
the rival Society of Independent Mo- 
tion Picture Producers (BW —Jun. 
30°45,p22). 

Despite the bad blood between 
the majors and the independents over 
booking policies of the majors (who 
largely control film distribution and 
exhibition), Nelson and Johnston 
have shown no signs of pursuing the 
feud. . 

Krug will not replace Joseph I. 
Breen, whose job is to keep the pic- 
tures clean, but since Krug’s intro- 
duction to Hollywood there has been 
some speculation about the future 
status of Pat Casey, who has han- 
died labor relations for the Hays 
office for 16 years. 
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1. Taking it easy is mighty important after a tough day 2. Corned beef hash or Cherries Jubilee, Hotel Penn- 
or a tiring trip—so you'll find that rest and relaxa- sylvania food is something to cheer about! Plenty of 
tion are specialties. The quiet, friendly atmosphere variety, generous portions, all prepared to your taste 
is a real help when you just want to sit back and by a staff of expert chefs and cooks. No better food in 
relax. town! 


3, We know you’ve got to look your best for that im- 4, Want to shave between bites? Want to enjoy the 
portant appointment. So slip us the trousers with pleasure of a leisurely breakfast in bed? Call room 
the missing crease, and the travel-tired coat and vest service. The delicious Hotel Pennsylvania food may 
—we’ll have them sponged, brushed, pressed, and not be there before you hang up the phone, but we 
back to you in jig time. promise it won't be long after. 


5. “Good night” is a promise, not a wish, in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, thanks to the restful comfort of the YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


beds that made the Hotel Pennsylvania famous. FOR VICTORY BONDS 
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THE MACHINE THAT WALKS BY ITSELF 


A giant dragline that resembles an unwieldy dinosaur “walks” instead of rolls 
to its earth-scooping job on a strip-mining operation outside Grove City, Pa. 
The 350-ton monster, diesel-powered by Cooper-Bessemer, moves on pontoon- 
like “shoes” 27 ft. long and 5 ft. wide, balancing on a round center “leg” 26 ft. 
in diameter while it takes its 7-ft. steps—about two of them a minute. Made by 
Bucyrus-Monighan Co., Chicago, it is used by Buckeye Coal Co. 


arbitrator assigned by the board awarded 
interim jurisdiction to the painters until 
such time as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board could get around to a thor- 
ough investigation of the rival claims. 

But the studios, knowing the devas- 

tating effect on their product of a sym- 
pathy walkout of projectionists, refused 
to do anything which might affront the 
stagehands’ union. The painters union, 
to protect and enforce its NWLB arbi- 
tration award, called the strike. 
e What's Involved—By itself, a strike of 
painters would upset nobody. But the 
painters union in the studios is affili- 
ated with the Conference of Studio 
Unions, a council of locals whose moti- 
vating if unannounced purpose is to 
break the grip of the stagehands’ union 
on the film industry. The great majority 
of these unions, like the stagehands and 
the painters, are affiliates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Hence the painters who walked out 
in March were merely the vanguard of 
a mass exodus of C.S.U. affiliates—car- 
penters, electricians, machinists, and 
white-collar crafts, among others. 

The studios felt the strike more than 
they would admit. They hired replace- 
ments supplied by the  stagehands’ 
union. 
¢ Springtime Election—In May, the 
National Labor Relations Board held 
an election for the set decorators to 
decide which of the unions—the paint- 
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ers or the stagehands—they wished to 
represent them. Both strikers and 
strikebreakers among the set decorators 
were permitted to vote. All the votes 
were challenged, and all the ballots 
were impounded until the board could 
decide which ballots to count. 

The board took five months to de- 
cide that all the ballots should be 
counted. The count, two weeks ago, 
gave the verdict to the painters, by 55 
to 45, and the studios will accept the 
decision, 

But before the painters and their sym- 
pathizers will dissolve the picket lines, 
they are demanding unqualified rein- 
statement of all strikers and other em- 
ployees who respected the picket lines; 
creation of machinery for settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes; dismissal of all 
strikebreakers; and reinstatement of all 
labor contracts existing when the strike 


began. 

a Divergent Demands—The stagehands, 
on the other hand, are demanding re- 
tention of all strikebreakers, and are at 
grips with the carpenters’ union over 
jurisdictional questions. An additional 
complication is the painters’ demand for 
retention of jurisdiction over some white- 
collar crafts which defected during the 
strike. 

One fact was clear. In the Hollywood 
atmosphere of fabulous salaries, Johns- 
ton will have to earn his $100,000 a 
year. 


Cotton for Japan 


MacArthur makes one of 
decisions which will determine 
how much of a comeback can be 
made by Nipponese textiles. 


Two recent actions on the p. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s headqu 
have given the first indication of J: 
chances of reviving her once great 
tile industry and of recapturing her pr 
war preeminence in the world’s clicap 
textile market. 

The first was the announcement. on 
Oct. 3, of the results of the text 

lant and equipment survey ordered by 
facArthur’s Economic & Scientific 
Section. 

The second, exactly a week later, was 

MacArthur's decision to permit imie- 
diate importation into Japan of raw 
cotton up to an estimated 1,250,000 
bales. 
e Plants Hard Hit—After a swift two- 
week survey, the Economic & Scicn- 
tific Section established that there te- 
mained in operating condition only one- 
fourth of the physical plant and equip- 
ment with which Japan had captured 
the bulk of the East Asiatic market, in- 
vaded South America, and even penc- 
trated the U.S. and British home mar- 
kets. 

Of the 1937 total of 13,782,000 cot- 

ton spindles (including twisting spin- 
dies), only slightly more than 3,000,000 
were left. More than 560,000 had been 
destroyed by aerial bombardment, but 
the bulk was reported by the Japanese 
to have been dismantled. 
e Drastic Shrinkage—Similarly, only 
121,702 cotton looms remained in oper- 
ating condition out of the 1937 total of 
407,502 (including narrow and hand 
looms). In contrast to the 291 cotton 
spinning mills of 1937, only 39, lo- 
cated principally in provincial centers, 
were in operation. 

The great mills of Tokyo, Osaka, and 
Nagoya had been converted to war pro- 
duction, the weaving mills generally to 
the manufacture of airplane engines and 
parts. The spinning mills occasionally 
were utilized as aircraft assembly plants. 
e Undersold Competitors—The equip- 
ment of the prewar Japanese cotton tex- 
tile mills did not compare in extent 
with Britain’s 38,700,000 spindles and 
505,000 looms, or with the 27,000,000 
spindles and 470,000 looms in American 
mills in 1937. But the modernness of 
equipment, cheap, dormitory labor, a 
highly integrated, government-sponsored 
sales and distribution organization, plus 
a willingness to accept a low unit-profit 
on the manufacture of coarse fabrics, en- 
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abled Japan to undersell European and 
American competitors in the Far East. 

By 1937, Japan alone supplied more 
than 50% by value of all the cotton 

iece goods sold to the Orient, India, 
and Australia, and.more than 70% of 
the Orient alone. Even these percent- 

constituted a drop from the few 
years previous caused by the imposition 
of restrictive quotas on the importation 
of Japanese goods into India, Malaya, 
and Australia. 
e Postwar Specter~The outbreak of the 
war, with its sharp increase in military 
textile orders to British and U.S. firms 
and its severance of trade relations be- 
tween Japan and the United Nations, 
brought about a temporary solution for 
the western producers, but the specter 
of postwar competition remained. 

With the close of the war, the prob- 
lem has been further complicated, on 
the one hand, by the desire of the Chi- 
nese authorities to acquire Japanese tex- 
tile machinery as reparations (BW-—Sep. 
22’45,p116) and, on the other, by the 
hope of cotton growers in India, the 
U.S., and Egypt that Japan would re- 
sume her $200,000,000 purchases of 
raw and ginned cotton as in 1937. 
¢ How Much Remained?—All of these 
problems had to be held in abeyance 
until the big question was resolved: How 
much remained of Japan’s textile plant 
and equipment after wartime conver- 
sion and the B-29 raids? 

The Oct. 3 report provided some of 
the answers but left two major points 
in doubt: (1) How many of the 10,- 
000,000 “dismantled” spindles and 285,- 
000 looms not now in operation can be 
reclaimed? (2) Will the Japanese be 
able to manufacture new spinning and 
weaving machinery to take the place 
of the lost spindles and looms? 
¢For Allied Decision—Both of these 
questions emphasize the importance of 
Allied policy decisions. Much of Japan’s 
“dismantled” prewar equipment was 
cannibalized or melted down for des- 
perately needed scrap, but it is believed 
that a large part was merely set aside 
until after the war. 

With storage space in Japan at a 
premium, a situation which has been 
aggravated by air raid destruction and 
the billeting needs of the occupying 
forces, a good part of the moved ma- 
chinery fs been left out-of-doors. 
Prompt Allied permission to reestablish 
the textile industry would enable the 
sal of much of this equipment. A 
hostile attitude or a protracted delay in 


deciding would mean that much less 
equipment ultimately would be avail- 
able, whether for production or, as the 
Chinese wish, for reparations. 

¢ The Ability to Replace—The ability of 
the Japanese to replace the lost looms 
and spindles is even more closely related 
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AIM PLICALL 


the System that has Everything ! 


1. Engineered excellence 
2. Quality construction 
3. Multiple uses 
4. Flexibility of design 
5. Superb tonal quality 


6. Low maintenance cost 


7. Trouble-free operation 


AMPLICALL Paging and Two-Way Communications Systems proved a big factor 
in speeding ‘production of materiel during wartime. Today, they are proving 
an even bigger factor in helping business swing quickly into peacetime pro- 
duction. AMPLICALL Systems have an unequalled nationwide reputation for 
saving miles of steps and hours of time daily, thus actually multiplying manpower. 
Your business can be made more efficient with AMPLICALL—let us show you 
how and at what surprisingly low cost. 


C. AMPLICALL 
Weatherproof 
Speaker 


A. AMPLICALL B. W200 Series AMPLICALL Intercommunication 
Paging Control unit with facilities for up to 24 master stations 
Unit and up to 12 possible conversations simultaneously. 
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MINIMIZE PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


-~ Follansbee 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 


As a production man you can appreciate the value of these outstanding 
features in Follansbee’s service on Cold Rolled Strip: 


1 Prompt action on inquiries and on the scheduling 
of orders. 


2 Shipments which conform to schedules. 


3 Strip which precisely meets the specifications 
accepted. 


If you are interested in minimizing your production problems with this assured 
service, you are invited to consult the Follansbee General Offices or the nearest 
Sales Office or Agency. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES + PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices — New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
\ Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, St. Louis, 
~~ Kansas City, Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto 

bana and Montreal, Canada. Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 


ALLOY BLOOMS @& BILLETS, SHEETS @ STRIP «+ CLAD METALS + COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & STRIP 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS ELECTRICAL SHEETS & STRIP . SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


to Allied policy decisions. Th Japa 
nese Ministry of Commerce & Indus. 
try claims that Japan can turn out 
2,000,000 new spindles a year, bit even 
a more modest program would }¢ gp, 
ously hampered if Allied industrial gj. 
armament and reparations policic harp. 
ly curtailed the iron and steel and my. 
chinery industries. 

In these circumstances, the decision 
to allow the immediate importation of 
raw or ginned cotton, on condition that 
the Japanese could demonstrate critica) 
need and the core f to pay, apparently 
indicates that Washington has not ¢. 
cided to. prohibit Japan from com. 

ting in the world cotton textile mar 

cet. 
e Behind the Directive—Undoubtedly in 
conformity with Washington directives, 
MacArthur’s action was primarily in. 
tended to prevent disease and unrest 
among Japan’s ragged millions now fac- 
ing the grim possibility of a fucl-less 
winter with a stockpile of raw cotton 
estimated at less than 50,000 bales, and 
that meager amount scheduled for ex. 
haustion by December. 

However, the preliminary estimates 
released by American headquarters in 
Tokyo indicate that production beyond 
domestic requirements is contemplated. 
The 1,250,000 bales which were tenta- 
tively announced as the amount to be 
kos: Bhs from the world’s cotton grow- 
ers are to be used to provide 25 yards 
of cotton goods per person or about 
1,875,000,000 yards in all. 

e By Comparison—This figure is con- 
siderably in excess of the 585,614,000 
yards (8 yards per person) consumed do- 
mestically in 1939, the 920,218,000 
yards (12 yards per person) of 1935, 
and even the 1,577,175,000 yards (21 
yards per person) of prosperous 1937. 

Considering the amount of Japan’s 
critical import requirements for tice, 
salt, raw cotton, and other raw mate- 
rials, and the decision to make Japan 
pay as she goes, it is likely that a cer- 
tain quantity of Japanese cotton textile 
exports is being counted on by Gen. 
MacArthur to supplement silk (BW- 
Oct.20'45,p22) in providing the neces- 
sary foreign exchange. 


CALIFORNIA PIPELINE 


Back in the critical war days of 1942, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., and Pacific Public 
Service Co. converted their jointly 
owned natural gas pipeline to transpor- 
tation of crude petroleum between the 
San Joaquin Valley oil fields and Stand- 
ard’s big tank farm on upper San Fran- 
cisco Bay. The farm supplies Standard’s 
Richmond refinery. 

Last week Standard announced that 
work would start in December on a 
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Use BATTERY TRUCKS 
for SAFE Handling 


for most dependable power 


One of the outstanding advantages of battery 
industrial trucks for material handling is their 
inherent safety. Because they give off no fumes 
and are practically free from fire hazards, they can 
be used without restriction in almost any kind of 
plant. They can even be provided with spark- 
enclosed construction for safe operation in hazard- 
ous locations. Many are operating successfully in ordnance depots. 

With batteries exchanged two or three times per 24-hour day, the truck 
is kept continuously supplied with power. While one battery operates the 
truck, another is being charged. Except for the few minutes needed to change 
batteries, the truck need not stop for servicing its power unit. Its electric 
motor drives have a minimum of wearing parts; are inherently simple and 
trouble-free. The truck starts instantly; accelerates smoothly; operates 
be quietly; consumes no power during yo Not only does it make efficient 

use of power but the current used for battery charging is the lowest-cost 
power available. 

Thus the battery truck is an inherently dependable, safe and economical 
handling unit, especially when powered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. With 
steel cell construction, a solution that is a natural preservative of steel and a 
fool-proof principle of operation, they are the 
most durable, longest-lived and most trouble- & 


free of all batteries, Edison Storage eo 


West Orange, N. J. In Canada: International 


new $3,000,000, 13-inch oil lin 

will permit the old StanPac pip 

be reconverted to gas. The nc. jin, 
175 mi. long, will have a cap: it 
more than 90,000 bbl. daily, i 

uled for completion in April, | 


Nation’s Salesman 


New RFC subsidiary gets 
the job of disposing of some 
90% of surpluses, including the 
rather ticklish consumer items. 


Selling consumer goods may not be 
the toughest part of the govern: 
surplus disposal problem, but feder:| 
Officials have been passing the job 
around as if it were hot—which 
The ‘Treasury Procurement Divisio: 
which got the assignment origina 
held out for a little over a year, then 
passed it along to the Dept. of Com. 
merce (BW—Apr.28'45,p7). Now Sec- 
retary of Commerce Henry Wallace has 
succeeded in dumping the whole thing 
on the doorstep of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

As a result, W. Stuart Symington, 
harassed Surplus Property Administra- 
tor, has a new organization, but the 
problems he faces are the same old ones. 
© War Assets Corp.—By executive order, 
consumer goods disposal will be trans- 
ferred, Nov. 5, from the Dept. of Com- 
merce to the RFC, which already is 
responsible for raw materials, tools 
semifabricated items, and _ industrial 
plants. RFC will concentrate all its dis- 
posal activities in a subsidiary, War 
Assets Corp., the revamped and _ te- 
christened successor to its old Petroleum 
Reserves Corp. 

War Assets Corp. will be managed by 

a board consisting of five members from 
the RFC and two from the Surplus 
Property Administration. The chairman 
will be Sam H. Husbands, RFC direc- 
tor. 
e Sponsored by Wallace—The main azi- 
tator for the new arrangement was Wai- 
lace, who found himself getting into hot 
water with businessmen over surplus 
sales just when he was trying to build 
up the Commerce Dept. as the friend 
of business. Symington went along be- 
cause the proposal fits in with his plans 
to simplify the sprawling surplus dis- 
posal organization. 

When War Assets Corp. takes over, 
Symington will have an answer to one 
of the most persistent criticisms of pre- 
vious disposal policies—the complaint 
that a prospective buyer had to deal 
with too many agencies. 

e About 90%-—On the present basis, 
War Assets Corp. will Landle about 


Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorpora 
Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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90% of all the property the government 
has to sell, and several other lines—for 
example, some of the items now handled 
by the Maritime Commission—may be 
turned over to it before long. 

From Washington’s Po the 

new arrangement has the additional ad- 
vantage Of isolating surplus disposal 
operations at a safe distance from the 
regular government departments. ‘This 
will reduce the mortality among officials 
if the program breaks down. 
e Headache Remains—Consolidating the 
selling agencies won’t relieve Syming- 
ton’s biggest headache, however. Be- 
hind all the other difficulties of the 
SPA lies the fundamental problem of 
figuring out a way to move , see ae 
owned surpluses without demoralizing 
markets and without violating the com- 
plicated restrictions imposed by Con- 
gress. As soon as War Assets Corp. takes 
over, it will come up solidly against this 
poser just as its predecessors did. 


TIDELAND TEST COMING 


A scheduled race between Congress 
and the courts in the dispute over own- 
ership of rich oil deposits under coastal 
submerged lands may not take place 
after all. : 

Decision last week by the Dept. of 
Justice to drop its test suit against Pa- 
cific Western Oil_Co., holder of a tide- 
land lease from the state of California, 
and replace the case with an original 
action against the state in the Supreme 
Court is likely to end attempts by states’ 
tighters to speed federal quit-claim legis- 
lation through Congress. 

Although the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee had tentatively scheduled hear- 
ings for Dec. 4 on a House-approved bill 
waiving any federal claims to the sub- 
merged lands, committee members indi- 
cate that hearings may be indefinitely 
postponed to await the Supreme Court's 
decision. 

Members from California, Texas, and 
other states vitally concerned in the oil 
underlying the coastal lands (BW—Oct. 
6’45,p42) are expected to protest this 
move, but Administration support for 
the high court test is likely to carry 
sufficient weight to gain the postpone- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court this week granted 
California until Dec. 28 to file its re- 
ply. A decision can’t be expected be- 
fore spring. In its new suit, the Justice 
Dept. is trying to dilute opposition of 
states primarily interested in harbor fa- 
cilities and other properties that might 
be affected. 

The government now is seeking title 
to lands from the low tide mark to the 
three-mile limit. It is making no claim 
to land in bays, inlets, and harbors that 
are not directly on the open ocean. 
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Your precious 
personal records are 
probably preserved 


on WESTON paner 


_ For generations the bulk of 
this Country’s priceless records 
of person and property have 
been placed on WESTON 
paper — paper of proved re- 
sistance to time and hard 
handling. 


How about your BUSINESS RECORDS ? 


They, too, should be subject to this sound and simple rule 
If they’re Worth Keeping, keep them on 


Weston paper 


Weston Cotton Fibre Content Record, Ledger, Index and 
Bond Papers are specifically and exclusively created and tested 
to provide an efficient and enduring foundation for records 
worth keeping. For your own protection and peace of mind and 
for the sake of the succeeding generations that will carry on 
your business, make sure that your important records are put 
on WESTON paper. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY:Dalton, Massachusetts 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 


The 
Customer 
is Right 
Again 
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This “seller’s market” is about over 
(and se much the better, all hands 
agree!) Now begins again the spirited 
competition for the customer’s favor 
...the battle that always brings the 
best out of America’s production and 
merchandising genius. 

Inevitably, it will bring out, too, that 
time-proved jet propeller of sales, the 
premium. Believe it or not, when cus- 
tomers were still being sought instead 
of ducked, premiums amounted to a 
half-billion dollar market in the U. S. 
-+.@n increasing share of which was 
going into sleek, colorful plastics. 


Because Monsanto knows from its own 
developments how much will be new 
in plastics in the coming “buyer’s 
market,” we predict an even greater 
future for plastics for premiums... and 
for premium-promoted merchandise. 


For example: ... Think of the oppor- 
tunities in Monsanto’s new boilable 
thermoplastic, Cerex*! ...Think of 
Lustron* for glamorous, quality 
premiums at mass production costs! 


Right now is none too early to be 
finding out how plastics can help you 
with your coming sales problems. . . 
and to bring yourself up to date on 
the Family of Monsanto Plastics, one 
of the most versatile in the entire 
industry. Let us place your name on 
our plastics mailing list . . . or address 
specific questions to: MONSANTO 
CuemicaL Company, Plastics Divi- 
sion, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


\F 
MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES ManninD 


Seattle Air Battle 


Puget Sound area is leading 
fight for an all-American route 
to Alaska and Orient instead of 
line favored by CAB examiners. 


Seattle, having long dreamed of itself 
as the future air gateway to the Orient, 
has suffered considerably from shock 
ever since Civil Aeronautics Board ex- 
aminers recommended a_ transpacific 
route for Northwest Airlines, Inc. (BW 
Bi aegis are 

The examiners’ proposal that NWA 

be permitted to leave the United States 
at the Twin Cities, cross Canada via 
Edmonton to Alaska, and then proceed 
over the roof of the world and down 
the coast of Asia, promptly evoked a 
cry that once again the West had lost 
to the East. Newspapers and civic groups 
of the Puget Sound area promptly went 
into action, 
e Committee Organized—To fight Seat- 
tle’s fight, a Pacific Northwest Oriental 
Airline Committee was composed of 
some 300 representatives of business 
and labor. Plugging for what it terms 
the all-American route, the committee 
filed written arguments with CAB on 
Oct. 15. And CAB has granted the com- 
mittee 45 minutes (three times the usual 
amount) for an oral presentation in 
Washington on Oct. 29. 

The route proposed by the Pacific 
Northwest committee would use the 
new Seattle-Tacoma airport, which is 
midway between the two cities and 
jointly operated by them. The commit- 
tee admits that the distance from St. 
Paul to Anchorage, Alaska, is 458 miles 
greater by its route than via Edmonton. 
But it argues that only certain sections 
of the East and Midwest would get any 
benefit from the shorter route; that for 
much of the West and for the entire 
Pacific Coast the Edmonton route is 
longer. 

e Major Arguments—Furthermore, the 
committee has arrayed arguments which 
it says outweigh any savings in distance: 

(1) An all-American route would be 
better from the standpoint of national 
defense, since embarrassment might 
result from Canadian neutrality efforts 
in some future international crisis. 

(2) The Edmonton route would ig- 
nore the interests of those western 
states which are closest to the Orient. 

(3) The Edmonton route would be 
unsound economically in that it is chart- 
ed without regard for water, rail, and 
bus transportation connections. The Se- 
attle-Tacoma area, it is argued, must 
continue to be the assembly point for 
ship cargoes to and from the Orient. 
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(4) The CAB examiners’ pro 0s] ; 
discriminatory in that it atte: 
favor certain eastern states ii. thei, 
dealings with Asia. 

(5) Oriental interests, wishin; 
through the Puget Sound age: 
handle their ship cargoes, woul 
on diversion of traffic over the waste. 
lands of Canada. 

(6) The Canadian route igno::s the 
importance of intermediate ports in 
the building of transportation 
The all-American route, on th: 
hand, would provide the comm 
important Seattle-Tacoma intern 
point. 

e Alaskan Support—The Pacific North- 
west’s committee is encouraged by the 
fact that it has gained Alaskan support 
as well as that of the eleven states iepre- 
sented in the Western States Council. 

Meanwhile, Western Air Lines has 
filed a brief with CAB taking exception 
to parts of the examiners’ recent report. 
Western Air asks that it be permitted 
to provide service to Alaska via Seattle 
and Great Falls. It does not ask that 
Northwest Airlines be denied the route 
to the Orient, but it contends that post- 
war traffic to Alaska will be sufficient to 
justify competition between Northwest 
and Western Air. 


WHAT SEATTLE WANTS 


& 


diate 


GREED Northwest Airlines’ existing route 
@e @e @® Northwest's approved rovte to the Orien! 


COOOO Route sought by Seattle 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Seattle is contesting a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board examiners’ recommenda- 
tion that Northwest Airlines’ route to 
the Orient via Alaska should leave the 
United States at the Twin Cities, in- 
stead of from the Pacific Northwest. 
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HE Timken Company has done more 

original engineering work than any 
other tapered bearing manufacturer in the 
world. 

The Timken Company is the only bearing 
manufacturer in the country which makes 
its own steel. This gives us positive con- 
trol of all materials before fabrication. 

Timken Bearings are serviced wherever 
transportation or mechanical equipment is 
used throughout both hemispheres. 

No other bearing has these exclusive ad- 
vantages as well as innumerable other re- 
finements of equal importance. 


n bearings 


we 
” ee 
. s 
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You will do well to make it an invari- 
able practice to specify Timken Bearings 
throughout your plant or product. The 
trade-mark “Timken” is stamped on every 
genuine Timken Bearing. Look for it on 
every bearing youuse. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


“All There Is In Bearings”’ 


COPYRIGHT 195 BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


Measuring the Impact of War 


Combined Production & Resources Board report reveals 
the dramatic effects of world conflict on living standards and on 
national wealth of the U. S., United Kingdom, and Canada. 


Early last month, high government The remaining £200,000,000 repre- 


A | 3 BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


officials in Washington, London, and 
Ottawa were handed a confidential re- 
port of the Combined Production & 
lkesources Board, the body that was re- 
_— for the most eftective use of 
the resources of the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom in 
the combined drive toward victory. The 
major conclusion: 

During the war, living standards of 

British civilians—as measured by their 
purchases of goods and _services—fell 
15% to 20% while civilian living stand- 
ards in the U.S. and Canada actually 
rose some 10% to 15%. 
e Dramatizes England’s Plight—Behind 
that conclusion were 60,000 words and 
100 tables; more than a year’s work by 
an international staff of top-flight statis- 
ticians; and a series of tripartite con- 
ferences to check techniques, review 
methods, and indorse interpretations. 

Even as the completed document was 
circulating in the three United Nations 
capitals, its major conclusion was being 
dramatized by the spectacle of Britain, 
once the world’s most powerful creditor 
nation—but now heavily in debt after 
almost six years of war—trying to negoti- 
ate a $5,000,000,000 loan in Washing- 
ton. 

It is only natural that Lord Keynes, 

who heads the British delegation in the 
current Anglo-American talks (BW— 
Sep.29°45,p15), should ‘capitalize on 
the CPRB report to underline his na- 
tion’s plight. 
e Shrinkage in Wealth—Between 1938 
and 1944, the U. K. stripped her invest- 
ments at home and abroad by more 
than £4,100,000,000 ($16,400,000,000 
at the current rate of exchange). 

The bulk of this total, somewhat 
more than £3,900,000,000, represented 
the sale of securities abroad, the deple- 
tion of foreign balances, and a reduction 
in gold reserves. ‘The spectacular illustra- 
tion in this forced process of “disinvest- 
ing” came in the spring of 1941, when 
British-owned American Viscose Corp., 
the largest manufacturer of rayon yarn 
in the U. S., was sold to a syndicate of 
American investment bankers (BW— 
Mar.22’41,p73). 
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sented a shrinkage in Britain’s commer- 
cial and industrial wealth—as business 
inventories were depleted and mainte- 
nance of prewar plant and equipment 
was neglected so that materials and fa- 
cilities could be poured into munitions. 
For example, steel that ordinarily would 
have gone to repair textile machinery 
was used for the production of shells. 
e Dollar Balances Dropped—The U.S. 
stripped its assets, too. As it bought 


— 


apes from Brazil, copper fron Chile. 
ats and oils from Argentina, t igsten 
from Portugal, mercury from Spain, 
chrome from Turkey, and tin from the 
Belgian Congo, dollar balances . »pped 
and gold reserves were whittled down 
like England, the U. S. also duz int 
its business inventories and skim)ed oy 
maintenance of prewar plant and quip 
ment, 

All told, between 1938 and 1944, the 
U. S. “disinvested” to the tune of abou: 
$3,700,000,000, against Britain’s $16. 
000,000,000. 

Canada may have added to its national 
wealth over the period, although com. 
plete data are not available. 

e U. S. May Recoup More—When the 
wartime books are finally closed, it may 
turn out that, of the three countries. 
only John Bull will be in the red. Uncle 


Ml 


AND NOW THE PROPJET ENGINE 


With a propeller at the forward end and a power jet at the rear—both served 
by a single gas turbine—the newest aircraft power plant emerges from General 
Electric's laboratories to pull and thrust big transports through future skies. 
Designed originally, in cooperation with the Army Air Forces, for high-speed, 
high-altitude military bombers, the Propjet ostensibly attaches a prop to the 
end of the single shaft which carries both compressor and turbine in a con- & ,.4 
ventional jet engine. Actually the prop is driven through a gear reduction of 
advanced design to bring its speed to a bare one-tenth of the turbine’s 10,000 

r.p.m. or more. The new unit holds out high hopes of speed with economy. 
freedom from vibration, and minimum maintenance. 
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RCA Laboratories -— Center of Radio and Electronic Research 


RCA Laboratories at Princeton, N. J., are 
far more than one of the most modern and 
best-equipped laboratories ever built. It is 
a community of scientists, research men 
and technicians—each a top man in his field 
~each working with the other—contribut- 
ing wherever and whenever his specialized 


knowledge will help. 


It is a “university of ideas”—where vi- 
sions are graduated as practical realities . . . 
where human wants are fulfilled through 
the creation of new products and processes, 
new services and markets. 


It is a birthplace of scientific, industrial 
and social progress for the entire nation. 


It is the reason why anything bearing the 
letters “RCA”—from a radio tube to your 
television receiver of tomorrow—is one of 
the finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved. 

For just as the RCA electron tube, tele- 
vision receiver, radio, or the Victrola, is 
stamped by the RCA trademark, so does 
the product itself bear a stamp of experi- 
ence and research that gives RCA pre-emi- 
nence in the field of radio and electroniés. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20, Listen 
to The RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., 
Eastern Time, over the NBC network. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERING 


Scientists and research men who 
work in RCA Laboratories made 
many vital contributions in help- 
ing to win the war through appli- 
cation of radio, electronic, radar 
and television techniques. Their 
skills now are devoted to peace- 
time applications of these sciences. 
At RCA Laboratories the elec- 
tron microscope, radar, all-elec- 
tronic television (featuring the pro- 
jection system for the home) and 
many other new instruments of 
radio, including hundreds of new 
electron tubes, were developed to 
improve and to extend the serv- 
ices of radio around the world. 
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When Carpenter made Stainless 


COST LESS TO FINISH 


i Ultra-modern show windows 
i trimmed in sparkling, rust-free 
a Stainless!...Cocktail bars 
sheathed in gleaming, easy-to- 


a light buffing operation to bring 
pry ws full lustre of the metal. 


Further economies can also be 


, realized with Carpenter Stainless 
t clean Stainless! ... Decorative Strip, as illustrated in this typical 

Ft parts enhanced by Stainless Strip nalliae 

. ti combinin 


; iece. Light gauge Car- 
beautiful two-toned penter deocinless #6 (Type 430) 


finishes. 


es, architects know how 
much the beauty and permanence 


developed into a laminated mold- 


Sam expended a substantial sh 
resources on “wartime assets’’ 
suitable for peacetime uses, o 
such as trucks, tractors, loc 
merchant ships, machinery, ; 
factories. A large proportion 
may ultimately augment the 
wealth. 


Great Britain, proportionate), 
guns, tanks, planes, ammunitio: 
converting, rather than expan 
dustrial facilities. 

The U. S. converted too. | 
cording to the over-all strateg: 
gained time for Britain and madc 
her — in the Army and 
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ment through surpluses. 


figure of £4,100,000,000. 


tries. 


000,000 in 1944. 
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ing, spent more on direct war » 


notable, also, that it concentr:i 


Uncle Sam was made responsi) 
the bulk of industrial expansioi 


sible for her to place relatively n 


10t of it is, however, th 
U. K. has only limited possibilities fo; 
increasing her stock of plant and equip- 


@ The Unknown Cost—Another notable 
point is that the CPRB analysts wer 
unable to make a firm estimate of the 
additional loss of national wealth in the 
U. K. incident to enemy attack; the 
guessed at £1,200,000,000, but didn’ 
add this to the over-all disinvestment 
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Tied in with the process of disinvest- 
ing was a drop in “normal,” or prewa 
type, exports in each of the three coun. 


In the U. S., this drop came to about 
one-third. But in Britain—for which 
country “to export or die” is axiomatic 
—the decline was more than two-thirds, 
from £420,000,000 in 1938 to £130, 


© Biggest Drop in Coal—Among majo: 
merchandise categories, declines range: 
as high as 71% for machinery and vc 


a ing, reduced the cost of the archi- 
i” of modern Stainless contributes tectural trim alone as much as 
i 4 to architectural design. 50% below teat of the same sec- 
; But getting a bright, gleaming tion in solid Stainless or many 
finish on molding trim was not electro plated substitutes. 
always as simple as it is today. There’s no limit to new design pos- 
Not until Carpenter developed a sibilities with Carpenter Stain- 
soft and ductile Stainless Strip Jess. Keep that in mind when 
with our famous ABC finish was planning your new or redesigned 
the cost of forming and polishin products. And for personal assist- 
substantially reduced. Today, wi ance with your Stainless problems 
this bright surface Carpenter call in your nearby Carpenter 
Stainless Strip often requires only representative. 
THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
’ 


arpenter 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 


hicles and 93% for coal: 


Drop in U.K 
Mdse. Export 
Major Category 1938-1944 
CN i's a ces nkbecvesédeess 93% 
Machinery & vehicles......... 71 
Food, drink, tobacco......... 69 
Textiles & apparel.........02. 64 


Other manufactured articles... 60 
All other merchandise........ 79 
Total Exports........e0+0+ 70 


This reduction in normal exports 
tended to cushion the civilian econom) 
because it was thereby possible to divert 
a part of national output to war pro- 
duction without curtailing domestic con- 
sumption. But it wasn’t the only cush- 


ion that civilians needed. 


e Difference Is Butter—For Canada and 
| the U. S., the drop in their normal 


exports was a factor in the ability of 
consumer purchases to remain at the 


1941 level, even though that level was 


materially higher than in 1939. But 
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So reads the record of the Austin Powder 
Company on Truck 3-c. 

The structural members and floor assembly 
of magnesium sheet and extrusions took 
this grueling million miles and more, and 
are in excellent condition today. 

Mazlo Magnesium alloys have the strength 
and durability that build strong and lasting 


MAGNESIUM 


bodies . . . and the lightmess that makes them 
pay dividends in added payloads, and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Our engineers will gladly help you and your 
bodybuilder employ magnesium to best advan- 
tage. Write Aluminum Company of America, 
Sales Agent for American Magnesium Prod- 
ucts, 1711 Gulf Bldq., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


PRODUCTS 


when filters are engineered right! 


AIR is expensive—unless it is clean. 


There are many answers to the question ‘“‘How do you clean 
air?”’ In 20 years we’ve engineered more than 3000 different 
types of filters—and each has been the right answer for its 


particular application. 


With widely varying conditions of dirt and dust, particular 


standards must be met to fit each application. No “all-purpose” 
filter can possibly be the best answer to every filtration problem. 

Only a thorough knowledge of air filtration problems under 
varied conditions—the result of long experience in this field— 
can assure you of soundly engineered filtration. 

If you have an air filtration problem, let Air-Maze engi. ers 
work with you for the right solution. Write us for complete 
information. 

AIR-MAZE CORPORATION, Cleveland 5, Ohio. Repre- 
sentatives in Principal Cities. In Canada: Williams & Wilson, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Windsor; Fleck Bros., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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the deciding factor was th: 
slack in their economies, the 
they each had greater untappe: ; 

As the CPRB economists p 
made it possible to expand t! 
national product” —the val 
goods and services—by a wid: 
than the U. K. Popularly . 
that margin was great enoug), to oj 
American and Canadian civili b 
ter” as well as guns. 

In the case of Britain, the ¢\pangj 
in total national product was |}: :jjited , 
the fact—and this is a significa:it fact: 
that the U. K. started its mob» lizatio 
for war from a relatively high level , 
industrial activity. 
e Blackout and Attack—As early s 193 
less than 10% of its labor force was yp 
employed; this compares wit! 
17% in the U. S. and 15% in Canad 
in June, 1939. Besides, British may 
power before the war was workin 
longer hours than in the U. §. | 
Canada. Another thing: The blackoy 
and enemy attack in Great Britain wer 
a constant depressant on wartime pro 
duction efficiency. 

The result was that although th 

drop in normal exports helped to cush. 
ion Britain’s civilian economy, it could 
not, of itself, prevent living standards 
from declining. 
e Effect on Civilians—According to the 
CPRB study, here is what happened 
to British, American, and Canadian 
civilians in major fields of consumption 
during the war: 

Clothing—In the U. K., before the 
war (1938), per capita puschases of 
men’s and boys’ clothing totaled £6 
annually. This compared with $39.5) 
in the U. S. before the war (1939) and, 
for the same year, with $24.84 in 
Canada (Canadian currency). In 1944, 
U. K. purchases were 35% below the 
piewar level; purchases in the U. 5. 
rose 23% and in Canada 27%. Rough) 
the same percentage changes took place 
in women’s and children’s clothing. 

Household Goods—On a oe capita 
basis, consumer purchases of things such 
as furniture, floor coverings, kitchen 
utensils, radios, bedding, soap, matches, 
and other household supplies dropped 
57% in the U. K. between 1938 and 
1943. On the other hand, there was an 
estimated increase in such purchases of 
14% in the U. S. and 8% in Canada, 
between 1939 and 1943. 

In all three countries, production 
restrictions were qualitative as well a 
quantitative; styles were simplified, use 
of critical materials limited or forbidden, 
the number of patterns reduced over a 
wide field. 

In Great Britain, simplification even 
included articles that demanded neither 
critical materials nor facilities. Thus in 
1942, all decoration of chinaware was 
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StCateg hibited. Similarly, the small amount 


. ict thal wooden furniture produced, begin- 
~ ‘CServegioe in 1943, was confined to simple 
P it, thi ulity” models. Such furniture was 


T ''to 
ue of 5 
I Maro} 

be 
« ITessed 
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ed for people who had been 
nted buying permits — essentially 
ombed-out families, newlyweds, and 
yrents of a child needing a bed for the 
t time. 

Fuel and Electricity—Civilian pur- 
ases of fuel and electricity for all uses 
ne 32% in the U. S. and 28% in 
nada, between 1939 and 1944. In the 
_K., however, civilian purchases were 
p only 2% in 1944, as compared with 
he prewar (1938) level. CPRB points 
put that, measured in terms of physical 
ergy, consumption figures do not give 
quite the same results, although the 
ontrast between the U. K. and the 
_§. remains. (No comparative figures 
yere presented for Canada because of 
¢ paucity of information on the use of 
frewood.) 

Housing—Because adequate statistics 
rom Canada were not available, no 
easurement of civilian housing in that 
ountry was wumndertaken. Measure- 
ments for Britain and the U. S. show 
hat there were more dwelling units 
occupied by civilians in 1944 than be- 
ore the war. But that’s the brighter 
side of the story. 

CPRB statisticians had no way to 
measure the extent to which persons 
ere unable to find suitable accommoda- 
tions when they were forced to seek 
new quarters—in the U. K. because of 
bomb damage, in the U. S. because of 
migration to war production centers. 
Also, there was a marked deterioration 
in the quality of dwellings during the 
war, especially in Britain, at the same 
time that rents increased. 

Motor Vehicles—In all three coun- 
tries, purchases of automotive vehicles 
by civilians were reduced to negligible 
proportions and there was a substantial 
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k place Mf curtailment in private vehicle operation. 
‘8: Curtailment was sharpest in the U. K., 
capt where annual per capita expenditures 


3S such plummeted 95% between 1938 and 
‘itchen Hf 1944. In the United States and Canada, 
atches, Mf the drop was 52% for each country as 
ropped I compared with the prewar (1939) level. 
8 and In the U. K., restrictions on private 
vas a @ motoring were so severe that driving 
ses Of I for pleasure virtually ceased. Beginning 
anada, @ with the middle of 1942, a gasoline 
_ fg ation was granted only on proof of 
uction Mf need; for example, to doctors and offi- 
cll a B@ cials traveling on business. In some 
1, use Hf instances, a small ration was allowed 
dden, If where there was no alternative form of 
ver 4 transport or where the absence of a car 
would involve exceptional hardship, as 

even M in the case of an invalid. 
either Public Transportation—In contrast to 
us NM outlays for private transportation, con- 
; WS sumers in all three countries spent 
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A NEW PACKAGING DIVISION BORN OF U.S. E. WAR PACKAGING EXPERIENCE 


fae? a 


Tn) 


il With Field Men 


is 


1gINg. pecialist 


who 4now Packaging 


The field representative of U.S.E.’s new Kellogg Container Divi- 
sion is worthy of the title ‘‘Packaging Specialist’’ which appears 


on his card. 


He is a man who knows packaging from beginning to end and 
is qualified to sit down with you and help to solve your container 


problems. 


Back of him, of course, are the full resources and engineering 
knowledge of this newest division in the U.S.E. family. 

Through him, you can secure the full benefits of war-born ex- 
perience in water-moisture-vapor-proof materials as used in heat- 
sealable containers, bags, boxes and envelopes, in transparent and 


translucent materials and plastics. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


COMPANY 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


USE 


PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 


P-7 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 


Fiw industries have faced a 
manpower shortage greater 
than that of the timberman. Yet 


despite this 


handicap, greatly 


increased production was demanded. The application of new 
methods or the use of new equipment seemed the only answer, 


A Dissteneer had been called in by Army engineers and given the 
problem of developing a mechanical saw for military use. The solu- 
tion was found in the Disston Chain Saw, with Mercury Gasoline 
Engine. Today, thousands of the same time and cost saving saws 
are used in our forests, in our mines and in many industries. 


Operations have been carefully watched and studied. During the 
same time, additional research was carried on in the Disston labora- 
tories. And now Disston is ready to announce— 


The New "G-AY” Model Disston Chain Saw, one of the finest cut- 
ting tools Disston ever made. Though unchanged in principle, 
this new saw has many improvements: added power and important 
new features... faster, steadier running...increased ease and 
economy of operation... greater sturdiness...easy to operate...etc. 


Another clear-cut case 
of Disston leadership 


Air Cleaner to keep sawdust 
and dirt from engine and 
carburetor. 


Fuel Filter (built in gasoline 
tank). 


Die cast cooling fan. 


Die cast cylinder, with in- 
creased number of fins, pro- 


* DISSTONEER — a man who com- 
bines the experience of Disston 
leadership and sound engineer- 
ing knowledge to find the right 
tool for you—to cut wood, to 
cut metal and other materials— 
and TO CUT YOUR COST 


OF PRODUCTION—xnot only 
on special work, but on ordinary 


Jobs as well. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF NEW “G-AY” MODEL 


viding greater cooling area. 


Reduction gear ratio of 3:1 
—Provides more efficient 
chain operating speed. 


Positive multiple disc clutch, 
13 plates. 


Conveniently located throttle 
may be setin “open” position, 


Muffler prevents exhaust 
from annoying operator. 


Equipped with “L” pattern 
chains. 


Equipped with 3-rib protec- 
tion cradle underneath engine. 


And others. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC, 1028 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S.A. 


record amounts fo travel in pw lic yg 
hicles. For the United Kingdom, ‘he rig 
was moderate—only 13% betwev : 1933 
and 1943. But in both the Unite 
States and in Canada, the per capity 
civilian expenditure for public t: spor. 
tation nearly doubled between 193 
and 1943. 

This reflected, to an important cxtent, 

a forced substitution for travel in py. 
vately owned automobiles. The stricter 
gas rationing in Great Britain cid not 
call for ch a substantial change-over 
since a far larger proportion of the peo. 
ple customarily used public vehicles to 
and from work. 
e Expected Gains—Public transportation 
wasn't the only major field in which 
consumers of all three countrics ex. 
panded their purchases. With incomes 
on the rise, it was to be expected that 
wartime expenditures on goods and 
services still in good supply should in. 
crease. 

This was true of alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco, books, magazines, newspapers, 
amusements, and communications (post- 
al, telegraph, and telephone services), 
In each of these fields, generally speak- 
ing, there was a modest rise in the 
U. K. and a rather substantial gain in 
the U. S. and Canada. 
© More but Weaker Beer—As the CPRB 
study observes, the resources required 
for most of these forms of consumption 
were small in relation to the amount of 
consumer expenditure involved; in 
creases in amusements, for instance, 
reflected largely the fuller utilization 
of existing theaters. It is noteworthy, 
of course, that the comparatively ample 
supply of such goods and services helped 
to maintain civilian morale. 

The British civilian never surrendered 

his preeminence as a consumer of becr. 
Before the war, U. K. annual per capita 
consumption was 284 gal. (standard 
U. S. gal.), 14 times that of the U.S. 
and 24 times that of Canada. In 1944, 
the count showed 354 gal. for the aver- 
age Briton, with his margin of suprem- 
acy over the American and Canadian 
beer drinker about the same. But this 
leadership was at.a price—a 15% drop 
in alcoholic content. 
e Significant Study—The CPRB study- 
which will be published in Washington, 
London, and Ottawa late this year—will 
be a boon to economists and historians. 
But it has a deeper significance than 
that. 

In its attempt to measure the material 
impact of war on a people, and to sct 
up standards for comparing that impact 
among civilians of different nations, it 
is a statistical trail-blazer. It is likely to 
become a prototype for the type of 
study that the social and economic 
council of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion may have to undertake. 
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OW MANY postwar jobs. will there 

be—for soldiers, sailors, war work- 

ers? No one can tell exactly. But this 
much we do know: 


Business management, in scores of in- 
dustries, has long since planned new 
products, new ventures, new services, 
that will make jobs by the thousands 
by creating new demands. 


For example, the glass industry in 
producing for war has found amazing 
new uses for its product. Imagine glass 
through which nails can be driven, like 
wood. Glass that bends. Glass that 
bounces. Glass that floats, like cork. 


ar homeS— with windowed walls. Jobs for glassworkers! 


Fireproof glass draperies. Greater public safety—more jobs from glass. 


all 


Soon, now, beautiful textiles will be 
made of glass — textiles that are fire- 
proof and mothproof. There will be 
rotproof glass tarpaulins. Glass awn- 
ings. Glass windows that will not frost. 
Improved glassware for homes. 


All these new uses will increase the 
demand for glass — and demand for 
goods makes jobs. 


The glass industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 
quette, that have planned for postwar 
employment. 


And now that Victory has been won, 


Glass awnings —fireproof, long-lasting. More jobs for glassworkers. 


Glass insulation—in home appliances. More jobs. 


Making Postwar Johs—Out of Glass! 


these industries and others throughout 
the country will put into operation their 
plans for the jobs and opportunities all 
of us want. 


A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


PRODUCTION 


Big Steel Promotes Housing 


Expansion of Gunnison Homes indicates extent of interest 
in prefabricated houses field as outlet for additional steel. Sales 


policy for 1,650 yearly capacity will concentrate territory. 


United States Steel Corp. is furnish- 

ing evidence that it meant business 
when it bought the prefab firm of Gun- 
nison Homes, Inc., and broke with tra- 
dition by entering a business having di- 
rect contact with the consuming public 
(BW—Apr.29'44,p19). Formerly Big 
Steel dwelt aloof on Olympian heights 
from which it supplied fabricators, the 
final products reaching the buying 
masses under other company names. 
@ $1,000,000 Plant—An interest in hous- 
ing plus a practical urge to open a new 
peacetime market for steel impelled Ben- 
jamin Fairless, Big Steel president, to 
engineer the Gunnison purchase. Spec- 
ulation among prefabricators on the 
outlook for Gunnison was answered last 
month when the steel corporation an- 
nounced it would build a new $1,000,- 
000 plant for the mass production of 
homes. 

Plans call for completion of the plant 
by the middle of 1946, Its capacity will 
be 1,650 houses a year operating on an 
eight-hour day. The new plant will be 
near the present Gunnison factory at 
New Albany, Ind., across the Ohio 
River from Louisville. 

The one-level building will permit 

most effective use of production-line 
technique. 
e Other Units Planned—If present plans 
hold, eight other plants will be built to 
serve the entire country and cut the 
shipping costs involved in long hauls 
from New Albany. 

Gunnison houses have been of wood 
frame and plywood panels, contained lit- 
tle steel beyond conventional hardware 
and equipment. Company announce- 
ments reveal that the first postwar deliv- 
eries (scheduled for February) will be 
pretty much like prewar models with the 
exception of minor improvements in 
floor plans. Gunnison mentions experi- 
ments with special glues to bond steel to 
wood and research on light alloys for 
steel frames and panels, but indicates 
that such innovations are to be taken up 
with due deliberation. 

e Demand for Steel—The steel corpo- 
ration is not so coy. Its research engi- 
neer, Milton Male, recently made a 
blunt demand for the use of more steel 
“in the prefabrication of postwar 


54 


homes.” He emphasized the mainte- 
nance economy achieved by eliminating 
the shrinking and warping which cracks 
wall finishes, jams doors and windows, 
opens joints. 

Since the Gunnison deal, the prefab 
industry has wondered whether Big Steel 
would consolidate activities of the New 
Albany plant with similar production 
by its larger subsidiary, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham. Be- 


SUBTERRANEAN EXPLORING 


At Gulf Oil's laboratories at Har- 
marville, Pa., Dr. H. G. Botset, Gulf 
technician, demonstrates an electri- 
cally operated “oil field” developed to 
conserve oil that otherwise might be 
lost below the earth’s surface. Heart 
of the device is a collection of plastic 
liquid-filled tubes arranged on a sensi- 
tized gelatin mat in the relationship 
of wells on a given field. One set 
represents producing wells (black dots, 
below left), the others input wells 
(ringed dots) through which water or 
dry petroleum gas is pumped to force 
oil toward producing wells. A dye 
from the tips of the “input wells” 
forms patterns on the mat (below, 
tight), designating points at which 
one or more output wells are blocked 
off or rendered inaccessible. Once 


fore the war T.C.I. developed |. stan 
ard steel panel used by licensec. to Dre. 
fabricate farm dwellings, bar)... ¢, 
(BW—Feb.19°38,p38). T.C.1. vill con, 
tinue to sell its panels to licen ccs _ 
gardless of what happens at New 
e Revising Plans—W ith the Ne 
plant, Big Steel took over the 
of Foster Gunnison, head of 
cern and one of the most adv 
sales executives in the prefab fi 
an early edition of his laa Gi 
included a handy shelf of b 
bathroom readers.) 

While he waits for the materia, 
necessary for production, Gunnison js 
polishing up revisions of home |.youts, 
studying costs, and rebuilding his sales 
force. Before the war he sold 4.50 
homes costing from $3,500 to $8,000, 
ranging in size from two bedrooms, one 
bath, living room, and kitchen to three 
bedrooms, two baths, living room, <ining 
room, kitchen. It is estimated that 
postwar prices will be 22% higher. Gun- 
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the ideal operation is worked out 
model-wise, it can be translated to ac- 
tion in the given field for efficient 
procedure in recovery operations. 
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The revived Gun- 
nison sales a will be made up 
of exclusive dealers, as before the war. 
Those first to be appointed will serve 
the 72 towns within a 200-mi. 
radius of New Albany. The company has 

lications from some 3,500 persons 
> want to handle the Gunnison line. 

Dealers will receive an 8% net profit 
on houses sold. First campaigns will be 
in small communities where less oppo- 
sition will be encountered from anti- 
quated building codes and the A.F.L. 

Gunnison is recruiting men from 
among mortgage bankers, building and 
joan Officials, builders, and real estate 
dealers. The types soughg are minutely 
described in a company form which sets 
forth qualities wanted or not wanted 
and even carries an idealized portrait of 
the proper personality (posed by a pro- 
fessional model). Example: The “com- 
posite general manager” must be, among 
many other things, emotionally stable 
po ee an IQ of 100 to 120. 
. ising School—There is a 
Gunnison Homes Institute to train the 
staff in home fundamentals and in mer- 
— the line. The four-day course 
starts each Monday, accommodates 50 
“students.” Since February the school 
has graduated 3,000, many of whom 
were employed by mortgage lenders, sav- 
ings and joan societies, tederal home 
loan banks, insurance companies. 


Lured from Henry Kaiser, Lewis A. 
Belding, new head of Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth, hopes to reestablish the 
company’s old line—building rail cars. 
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Into Car Building 


Harlan & Hollingsworth goes 
back to its original line, plans 
to cash in on railroads’ urgent 
need for rolling stock. 


Railroading was in its infancy in’ 1836, 
when the company now known as Har- 
lan & Hollingsworth Corp. was organ- 
ized in Wilmington, Del., to build rail- 
road cars. 

Late this fall, returning to its line of 
109 years ago, the company will begin 
production of railroad cars. Capitalizing 
on the pent-up demand for rolling stock, 
with an aggressive new president, and 
with ample financial resources at its 
command (the company has been owned 
for two years by S. $. Neuman, presi- 
dent of Publicker Industries, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and his three brothers), Harlan 
& Hollingsworth will build freight cars. 
py ae will be 4,000 cars a year. 
Soliciting Business—Lewis A. Belding, 
hired away from Henry J. Kaiser Co. b 
the Neumans to head Harlan & Hol 
lingsworth, has the plant conversion 
work at Wilmington well under way, 
and now is out soliciting railroads for 
business. And he isn’t afraid to use his 
company’s connections with Publicker 
(a big rail shipper through its alcohol 
and distilled spirits manufacture) as a 
means of getting orders on a “you 
scratch my back and I'll scsatch yours” 
basis. 

Railroads, of course, are now crying 
for cars, so Belding is being welcomed 
lam | by most carriers—particularly 
since he has no burdensome backlog, 
can promise speedy delivery. So Belding 
doesn’t expect that the present situa- 
tion, which finds the firm without an 
order on its books, will continue long. 
He looks for a $15,000,000 annual busi 
ness, hopes to employ 500 workers. 

e Looking Abroad—In its early carbuild- 
ing history, Harlan & Hollingsworth got 
into the export business and built that 
up to a respectable size. Belding has his 
eyes on this field, too. He has a working 
agreement with Baldwin Locomotive 
Works whereby the two will collaborate 
on foreign inquiries for locomotives and 
freight cars—Baldwin to provide the for- 


mer, Harlan & Hollingsworth the latter. } 


In switching back to the rail car busi- 
ness, the Neuman-owned concern is 
abandoning another line in which it has 
actively figured through most of its his- 
tory-shipbailding’ 

e A First Is Claimed—The company be- 
gan making boats in the early 1840's. It 
ays claim to building the “first iron sea- 
going propeller steamer constructed in 
the United States.” This was launched 
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KEYSTONE USTAZ- 


“Keep Out” takes on definite meaning when the premises are 
enclosed with Stewart Chain Link Fence .. . literally an iron- 
clad “‘stop” to would-be trespassers. That’s why you'll find 
countless miles of Stewart Chain Link Fence around industrial 
plants, warehouses, storage yards, as well as airports, institu- 
tions, parks and estates trom coast to coast. 


Into this rugged protective fence the Stewart Iron Works 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, annually fabricates thousands 
of tons of Keystone wire. 


Stewart, a company with 60 years of established reputation, 
finds in Keystone wire the uniformity of quality, easy fabri- 
cation and durability that help them sell their product and 
keep it sold. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


Special Analysis Wire (Aaa TOW Coonered, Tinned, 3 


for All Industrial (Be Annealed, 
Uses WIRE 4 Galvanized 


in 1844 on Christiana Creek, bo: 
the rear of the plant. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. purchased the 

firm in 1904 and used the plant to build 
steel passenger cars, marine engine; 
and boilers; also to serve as a repair 
shop for its steel plant at nearby Spar. 
rows Point, Md. ; 
e Schwab’s Pet—The late Charles 
Schwab, chairman of Bethlehem, te. 
garded H. & H. as his pet, installed 
elaborate private offices—including 
dining room and kitchen—at the plant. 
Belding now is “rattling around” in 
those outmoded but still sumptuous 
offices. 

During the first World War, the plant 

was operated for the U.S. Shipping 
Board, building marine engines for ships 
of the Emergency Fleet Corp.*In the 
second Woil@ War, it turned out prin- 
cipally landing boats for the Navy, boil- 
ers for Russia, and ship parts for the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
e Sold in 1943—Exact reason for Beth- 
Iechem’s disposing of the property was 
not revealed, but late in 1943 the Neu- 
man brothers bought it at a price de- 
scribed as “a steal.” (The fact that 
Publicker long has been a good customer 
of Bethlehem apparently figured in the 
sale.) 

Casting about for a postwar use for 
the well-equipped plant, and for a man 
to run it, the new owners appear to have 
hit on both at about the same time. 

Belding was summoned to Philadel- 

phia, offered the presidency on a salary 
plus profit-sharing basis, promised all 
the funds he needed for equipment and 
capital. He accepted the post before in- 
specting the plant. 
e As Good As Ever—When he finally 
did look it over, he discovered, among 
other things, that part of its machine 
shop building was erected in 1841, but 
still is as good as the day it was built. 
He also discovered facilities beyond his 
rosiest expectations. 

Belding, an engineer turned sales- 

man, has more than 20 years’ experi- 
ence in the freight car building busi- 
ness. Once a production engineer for 
the late Thomas A. Edison at Orange, 
N. J., he later was plant manager and 
salesman for American Welding Co., 
Carbondale, Pa. When the owner de- 
cided to sell out, Belding scraped $1,000 
together, took a 90-day option, and sold 
the plant to American Car & Foundry 
Co. two days before his option was due 
to expire. 
e Hired Away—He ran American Car's 
: Sat car department for three years, 
then was hired away by General Ameti- 
can Transportation Corp. of Chicago in 
the same capacity. Just 15 years to the 
day after joining that concern, he re- 
signed. 

Henry Kaiser about this time was 
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brad 


DS tretching 


railroad party lines 


Gen the “magic” of Aiteon 
railroad radio—trainmen, enginemen, yardmen and others are all included in 
the “party line.” @  Aireon makes two types of railroad radio equipment. 
The FM induction system passes the message from the moving train to wayside 
wire lines, picks it off at the receiving end. The VHF space system flashes the 
message through the air, connecting terminals and trains, or engine and caboose. 
These systems can be operated together or independently. @ Because 
of the siinplified nature of Aireon equipment, initial installation cost is low and 
telephonic quality ication is made available at any point on the rail- 
road...instantaneously. @ We would like to tell you how Aireon equipment 
will speed the movement of freight, cut switching costs and expedite schedules. 
But better yet, let us demonstrate. Aireon operates its Own rolling train com- 
munication laboratory...this car is all set to shunt onto your own line and dem- 
onstrate Aireon advantages. Any Aireon office will be glad to arrange details. 


a 
Ai r MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Radio and Electronics + Engineered Power Controis 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY + BURBANK 


Take that dark and stormy 
night when you're caught 
knee deep in the stuff that they 
say droppeth gently from 
heaven. Think how badly our 
farmers need rain! Or how 
terrible life must be in the 
Sahara—think of anything but 
the fact that the errand the 
little woman sent you on 
wasn't important anyway. 


Beeoseoere geese 


\? 


( 


S 


Three ways 
to handle 
a drip! 


When you're stuck with the 


spellbinding variety, yawn 
and become engrossed in the 
state of your fingernails. That 
failing, head for the showers. 
If trapped, blast with a nib- 
lick. This stroke is not with- 
out penalty, of course, but no 
jury would ever convict you. 


But if you use electric motors 
that must necessarily be exposed 
to dripping liquids, grease con- 
tamination, falling objects, or any 
kind of mechanical injury from 
above—it’s a cinch! R & M Uni- 
Shell Motors—long recognized for 
uniform interchangeability of all 
types in any one frame size—now 
offer uniform protection as well. 
Get all the facts, first hand, on this 


brand-new line of Protected Head . 


Uni-Shell Motors, by writing the 
Motor Division for your copy of 
Folder 1904-BW, today! 

On your business letter- ee 
head, please. 


ROBBINS « MYERS - INC. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, itd., Brantferd, Ontarie 


planning to erect a car building pant j, 
connection with his steel works at Fp. 
tana, Calif. He got Belding to lay j, 
out. But the Army stepped in and foo, 
the project over for manufacture of | 53. 
mm, shells. So. Kaiser told Belding tp 
maintain his contacts with the ra: |roaq; 
but not to try to sell any cars. Belding 
was at this unique job when the Ney. 
mans hired him. 


SMALL PLASTIC AUTO 


A California corporation has been 
nized to produce a small $400 to 
$500 automobile under the trade name 
of Bobbi Kar. The Bobbi Motor Car 
Corp., capitalized at $100,000, is ne. 
~~ for approximately 45,000 sq. 
. .in Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp.’s No. 2 plant at San Diego. First 
deliveries are expected early in 1946. 

An experimental chassis with 72-in. 
wheelbase is .undergoing tests. Two 
styles of laminated plastic bodies—one a 
sagen car and the other a light de- 
ivery unit—are planned. 

Both models will use the same chassis 
design, incorporating rear-mounted 
l-cylinder engines developing approxi- 
mately 16 hp. and connected to the rear 
wheels through a chain drive and cen- 
trifugal action clutch which will elimi- 
nate gear-shift, transmission, and differ. 
ential. Designers of the 500-Ib. car 
expect it to run 50 mi. on a gallon 
of gasoline and up to 60 mi. per hour. 

tation promises to be simple. ‘The 
clutch requires no pedal, and all gear- 
shifting is eliminated except for back- 
ing, a reverse lever being provided on 
the steering column. Foot accelerator, 
brake, and steering wheel are the only 
other controls. 

Sales plans include national distribu- 
tion through dealerships and heavy 
emphasis on the export market. 


COTTONSEED OIL PROCESS 


Nearly five months of successful oper- 
ation of a pilot plant built by the 
Delta Products Co., Wilson, Ark., and 
equipped by the AllisChalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, for the extraction 0! 
cottonseed oil by a new solvent proc- 
ess, foreshadow the installation of full- 
sized plants next spring. 

Recovered oil is said to be practically 
the same as the usual hydraulically proc- 
essed product in all important charac- 
teristics. Although costs for equipment 
and power are about the same, fewer 
operators are required. Cottonseed 
meal left by the solvent process con- 
tains only 1% of the valuable oil as 
compared with an average of about 6% 
left by the older process. Allis-Chalmers 
executives predict a definite change in 
the cotton economic picture. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


PRECISION PARTS 


Nail Maker-Driver 
Late last spring the bare rt 


a that there was in the offing 
an automatic nailing machine for the 


furniture and woodworking industry 
that would make its own nails from wire 
and drive them at speeds up to three 
nails a second (BW—Jun.16'45,p52). 
Now comes the Auto-Nailer, new prod- 
uct of the Auto-Nailer Co. (subsidiary 
of the Auto-Soler Co.), Atlanta, Ga., to 
substantiate the intimation. 

The machine, which is powered by 
an electric motor in the base column 
(not shown), utilizes a coil of specially 
knurled wire for its nails. Length of a 
particular nail is controlled by a cali- 
brated dial set quickly in advance. Nails 
are driven as desired, flush or counter- 
sun. by P ing a pedal for each stroke 
or holding it down for a continuous 
series of strokes. Heart of the tool 1s 
said to be an ingenious pair of precision 
shearing knives which cut the wite to 
correct length and at a sharp angle for 
easy driving, yet get out of the way of 
the driving mechanism at each stroke in 
much less time than it takes to describe 
the operation. 


Voiceless Plant Control 


No voice goes out over the wires of 
a Temporator, the new intercommuni- 
cating plant control system developed 
by the Simplex Time Recorder Co., 3 
Lincoln St., Gardner, Mass.; but rather 
a series of unmistakable numerical and 
pte symbols that are dialed in 
t 


e manner of a modern dial telephone. 
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As the symbols (which may identify 
production operations, materials, colors, 
order numbers, part numbers, em- 
ployees, whatever) are dialed from a 
central control board, they are flashed 
upon and are visible simultaneously at 
the board and any designated substa- 
tion. As substations did their replies 
or queries, symbols are flashed similarly. 

A combination of symbols delivers 
any desired directive, query, or report. 
A typical installation of the system with 
a single 6-unit control board and two 
or three dozen substations is reported 
to be handling as many as 4,000 
messages a day from over 1,000 men 
with an average of one call every eight 
seconds Paper work in the shop and 
other .ed tape are said to be practi- 


THINGS TO COME 


Less than two months hence a 
radically new horizontal lathe 
should be ready for the machine 
shops of the nation. No longer 
will clean, precision operations be 
hampered by the tendency of 
chips to fall into the machine’s 
ways and tool slide, because both 
of them will be vertical—set on 
edge at the rear of the tool. Two 
duplicate pieces will be turned in 
considerably less time than it now 
takes to produce one, not only be- 
cause there will be two turning 
spindles but because all operations 
including a variety of diameters 
will be handled automatically and 
in precise time sequence at one 
quick push ofa convenient button. 


e Certain flashlights of the imme- 
diate future promise to show the 
way clearly through the dark by 
reason of the absence of any dark 
spots in the illuminating pattern. 
Explanation of the lack is said to 
lie in a newly designed reflector 
that may also be used in flood- 
lights, spotlights, searchlights, and 
electric lanterns. 


e Pilots of forthcoming personal 
planes will require no radio head- 

hones for airport guidance into 
Giese three-point landings. Their 
sky vehicles are being sound- 
proofed and their engines muffled 
to a point where they can adopt 
a new radio receiver which will 
be equipped with a speaker after 
the manner of almost every mod- 
ern home radio. 


A PART IN THE 
PEACE-TIME PICTURE 


“. . efour diameters to 0005...” 


Just as these countershafts did a ver) 
necessary job for the U. 8. Army Signa! 
Corps under war-time conditions 

will they be equally effective in peace- 
time telephoto transmission. 

Ace manufactured the part complete 
from stainless’ steel. The four diameters 
were precision-ground to critically close 
tolerances, all concentric with each other. 
On one end was inserted a 4%” diameter 
hardened steel ball, and on the other end 
a 60° angle was ground to a pinpoint. 

Not only was it necessary to maintain 
<n close tolerances on the diam- 
eters and the over-all length, but the 
concentricity of all dimensions in relation 
to each other likewise had to be main- 
tained. The entire process necessitated 
special engineering skills by precision 
experts. 

Many successful peace-time products 
will make use of our war-taught accuracy. 
If you are thinking in terms of smal! 
parts or assemblies which call for stamp- 
ing, machining, heat-treating, or grinding, 
let Ace help you find your part in the 
peace-time picture. Send us a sample, 
sketch, or blueprint for quotation. 


This new booklet describes the facilities available 


ee 
ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


= 


1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


ee 
i 


: Reg. U. S. 
So Patent Office 


Doc Steelstrap is back from the war! Now your 
individual needs come first! To the thousands of 
manufacturers for whom Doc Steelstrap is a symbol 
of friendly, efficient service, this is good news. 


Doc is again available to prescribe Acme methods 
of package reinforcement and bracing of carload 
shipments—to effect lower distribution costs and 
assure maximum product protection. Write or call 
any office. 


New York 17 Atlanta Chicago8 Los Angeles 11 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


cally eliminated. Customers’ orde;, 
contingent upon specific delivery date; 
are promptly accepted or rejected. 4 
constant flow of figures on productiog 
has become instantly available for cos. 
ing, extending, ovo, Agen inventory, 
The system is said to be capable of jp. 
stallation without upsetting present 
plant layouts. 


Cellulose Propionate 


Forticel, the versatile plastic just an. 
nounced by the Celanese Plastics Cor 
(division b Celanese Corp. of America), 
180 Madison Ave., New York 16, js 
brand new in the sense that it is about 


te get into commercial production—old 
in a laboratory sense. Although the 
chemical feasibility of uniting cellulose 
from linters or wood pulp with propi- 
onic acid from siamese gas to produce 
cellulose propionate has been known for 
some years, commercialization has had 
to await the completion of a new plant 
at Bishop, Tex., for the production of 
the acid at a reasonable price. 

As it will come to market early next 
ear, the odorless thermoplastic is a 
blend of cellulose propionate with plas- 
ticizers calculated to speed the injec- 
tion molding or extrusion of the cellu- 
losic by as much as 25%. Since the 
material has a specific gravity of 1.2 or 
less, a pound of it is said to make 8% 
more pieces than a pound of cellulose 
acetate. Toughness, or impact strength, 
and dimensional stability are high in 
comparison with other cellulosics; water 
absorption is low; electrical properties 
are said to be excellent. Colors and color 
effects are reported to run the full range 
of the spectrum—all with a luster and 
a brilliant mold finish obtained without 
any mechanical polishing whatever. 
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The Patented Pp, 


ee ee fitting—. tker triple 

The record of Parker fittings, valves and fabri- Service» °° install ang 
cated tubing is one of complete dependability and woe 48ainst leakage 
in both war and peace. _ The principle pea 

Whatever you make, or plan to make, con- is the basis fo. — this fitting 
sult a Parker Fluid Power engineer on tubing Power Systems. modern Fluid 
systems for either fluid or power transmission. 
The Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 


fa Gy the & 3 th BP 5 f | 


FLUID POWER PRODUCTS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


FINANCE onc nsscers nce xa 


C. & O. Family Quarrels 


Young brandishes whip at group opposing merger proposal, 
pointing out attractions of other consolidations to achieve rail sys- 
tem. Warns that retaliation is possible if unification loses. 


Robert R. Young, the ex-investment 
banker who took where the Van 
Sweringen brothers off, has been 
concentrating on the sleeping car busi- 
ness of late. As a leading member of the 
Otis & Co. syndicate which is out to 
buy Pullman Co., he has in 
much energy on that project (BW —Sep. 
1'45,p26)—but not to exclusion of 
other important items on the Young 
calendar. 

Young showed last week that he 

hadn’t forgotten what a big job he has 
on his hands in the attempted consolida- 
tion of the various railroads of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio family into the East’s 
third largest trunk line system (BW— 
Jun.30’45,p66). 
@ Defense by Offense—The chairman of 
Alleghany Corp. and C. & O. has always 
operated on the principle that the best 
defense is a good offense. Wall Streeters 
and railroaders who have tangled with 
him in the competitive bidding fracas 
(BW—Jun. 23'45,p70) can testify to 
that. 

This time, Young took the offensive 

against those who fight balk his long- 
cherished merger dream. He had already 
seen to it that the C. & O. family plan 
was quickly approved by the directors of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate), the Pere Marquette, and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Also, he 
knew all about the grumbling of cer- 
tain affected and disaffected security 
holders. 
e No Deviation—To clear the air before 
the next big move, which will be pres- 
entation of the merger plan to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
C. & O. chairman delivered an _ulti- 
matum to the dissenters. He flatly 
asserted that the proposals were fair to 
all concerned and indicated that there 
would be no deviation from the original 
consolidation terms. 

Young also made some thinly veiled 
threats. Objectors were told that a 
C. & O. merger with the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Erie, and/or the Missouri Pa- 
cific systems could be just as attractive as 
a family consolidation. 

e Parental Warning—He also warned 
that if stockholder dissent defeated the 
present merger plan, C. & O. might 


consider selling its controlling interest 
in Nickel Plate, W.&L.E., and P.M. 
That, he emphasized, would materially 
impair the earning power of those roads, 
since no small part of their present net 
results from loadings received because 
of the parent’s bargaining power in ex- 
changing traffic with other lines. 


To show that he wasn’t 
Young revealed that his Allegha: 
(which controls C.&O. throug! 
ship of some 8% of its shares) \-35 ap. 
proached last spring by anoth group 
seeking collaboration in a deal {, 
working control of Atlantic Coat line : 
That control (some 26% of th: Toad’s 
outstanding stock) has long becn hel 
by the Atlantic Coast Line Co. of Cop. 
necticut. 
eBid Turned Down—A bid for ty 
shares later materialized, Young sai 
but was turned down. Wall Strect hear, 
that $100 a share was offered, thoyo} 
the stock hasn’t sold at that figure since 
1930 and hasn’t risen above $85.50) this 
year. 

Most persistent objectors to th 
C.&O,. merger plan to date, and pre. 
sumably the ones at whom Young’s re. 
marks were directly aimed, have been 


TOOling 
Com 


Owner. 


NEW RAIL MERGER— DREAM OR THREAT ? 
Young fashions another combination to club recalcitrants in the C.&O. family 


a 
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ty 
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the holders of Nickel Plate’s $100-par 
6% preferred stock. Because no _pay- 
ments have been made since mid-1931, 
dividend arrears on that stock are 
$85.50 a share. 

e Terms of Exchange—Under the C.&O. 
lan, the holders of that particular 
stock are called on to exchange each 
share for one share of a new $100-par 
C.&O. 34% convertible preferred issue 
and % share of new common. The new 
preferred would be convertible into 1.6 
shares of C.&O. common (or at a price 
of $62.50 compared to the present Big 
Board price of $58.625) and also call- 
able on any dividend date at $105 per 
share. 

The objectors say that such an 

arrangement gives only minor recogni- 
tion to the huge amount of back divi- 
dends due them. Over a long period, 
they were willing to see the arrears pile 
up because they were aware of Nickel 
Plate’s need to use all available earn- 
ings for property improvement and 
financial rehabilitation. 
e Changed Picture—Over the last dec- 
ade, they have seen more than $113,- 
000,000 of maintenance charged against 
earnings and plowed back into the prop- 
erty. Since the 1940 year-end, also, they 
have seen $22,000,000 spent for equip- 
ment, and they believe that the physical 
plant is now in excellent shape. 

Moreover, they have seen funded debt 
cut from $164,000,000 to $116,000, 
000, or by about 30%, and yearly fixed 
charges almost halved, or sliced from 
$7,400,000 to some $3,800,000. 

Consequently, holders of Nickel 
Plate’s preferred shares believe they are 
entitled to some consideration. ‘They 
think the merger idea is a good one, 
but don’t like the terms affecting them. 
¢Cash Payment Sought—One promi- 
nent stockholder group, which claims to 

resent some 60,000 shares of the 
360,000-odd outstanding, holds that a 
cash payment of $10,000,000 (about 
one-third of present arrears) should 
soon be possible. These stockholders 
say that working capital at the 1945 
year-end should approximate $20,000,- 
000, whereas the road’s normal require- 
ments for that purpose are only $5,000,- 
000 


More than a few of Wall Street’s rail 
students think such a payment would 
be only fair, especially since earnings 
on the stock in the five years through 
1944 totaled almost $114 a share and 
it is now estimated that the 1945 net 
will approximate $25 a share. 

Many owners of Nickel Plate pre- 
ferred are particularly displeased by what 
they regard as poor treatment given 
their shares by comparison with that 
given the road’s common stock, 57% 
of which is owned by C. & O. Holders 
of Nickel Plate common are scheduled 
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All along the line, from production todistribution, paper 
work costs you less with Vari-Typer, one ofthe most modern 
and most successful business machines. Figures, notes, and 
text matter on tracings, text composition on instruction 
manuals, accounting forms and sales reports...these are a 
few of the many jobs on which Vari-Typer savings range from 
50 to 80 per cent - according toactual reports from scores 
of Vari-Typer users. 


For such work. as bulletins, and catalogs, the Vari-Typer 
Composing Machine, operated by any competent typist, sets 
copy in a minimum of space with a maximum of eye appeal. 
One page of Vari-Typer text is equivilant to two pages of 
average typewritten text. Thus, your cost for paper, ink, 
stencils, etc., is cut in half. 


And Vari-Typer work is comparable 1n appearance to costly 
type-set printing! Vari-Typer’s attractive composition is 
made possible by the hundreds of instantly changeable Vari- 
Typer type styles and sizes: BOLD for headlines, LIGHT for 
text copy andsmaller types for columnar matter. For letter- 
ing on large sized tracing cloth or tracing paper, there 
is the specially designed Vari-Typer Engineering Model. 
With it, one typist turns out more -- lettering in one day than 
one draftsman can do in four days--and it’s more uniform. 


THIS TEXT Thousands of concerns have discovered 

in Vari-Typer a new standard of paper 

IS A SAMPLE work economy. Find out what Vari-Typer 

OF can do for you. Send the attached coupon 
VARI-TYPER for a fully-detailed booklet. 


WORK 


Please send without obligationa copy of the 
16- page booklet entitled “ Vari-Typer, A New Tool 
for Business”. 


Name Title 


Company. ‘ Address 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and foreign countries. 
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f MPBELL : 


CHAIN 


for every essential 


need: industrial, marine, 
farm, automotive. 


SN 


to receive, per share, 9/10 of a sh 
the new C. & O. common. 

e Rubbing It In?—Taking the ney 
ferred at a price of par and assig: 
value of $58 to the new commo: 
preferred stockholders figure that 
would be getting only around 
worth of new securities, despite 
years of sacrifice, compared witl 
$48 that holders of common stock \ 
receive. Even to outsiders, that 
like rubbing it in, and many larg 
small holders of the preferred a: 
ported determined to upset the 
cart unless some better provisi: 
made for them. 

The biggest group of dissenters 
worried by C. & O.’s prediction that 
the basis of prewar earnings adjust 
for higher postwar tax rates, N 
Plate will find it difficult to pay : 
than $6 a year on its preferred in ¢! 
postwar period. The group m 
points out that the road’s yearly { 
charge and preferred dividend requir 
ments now come to less than $6,000.00 
as against the $7,900,000-$7,000,000 
load of fixed charges alone that pr 
vailed during the 1930-39 period, and 
that both would have been earned i1 
each of those years except 1932. 

e Threats Discounted—Though _ thi: 
think Young is bluffing, these dissent: 

are willing to take a chance on C. & ©.’s 
disposing of its Nickel Plate holdings if 
the merger doesn’t go through. They 
claim that “substantial investment inter 
ests have already indicated their conf- 
dence in the Nickel Plate as an inde 
pendent enterprise by offering to pur 
chase the C. & O.’s controlling interest.” 

The group is not at all disposed, 
either, to take seriously Young’s threat 
of seeking a merger with other roads 
if a C. & O. family consolidation can't 
be worked out. In view of what hap- 
pened to the Coast Line stock deal 
earlier this year, the dissidents regard 
such a step as “unrealistic.” 

e What Will ICC Say?—How the ICC 
will regard the terms of the merger is 
a most important matter still to be sct 
tled. ~ Wall Street thinks that Young 
may make some concessions later on 
to get the plan through. Already 
ports are heard that C. & O. is con- 
sidering making the suggested new 3! 
preferred noncallable for the first five 
years. Such a step might well result in 
a much higher initial price for the 
shares. Some observers even think it 
could mean as much as a 10% increase 
in the valuation of the basket of secur 
ties offered to Nickel Plate’s preferred 
stockholders. 

It is generally thought that the hold 
ers of Pere Marquette’s two preferred 
stock issues will also have something 
to say about the merger terms before 
long. They are in pretty much the same 
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“WHIRLWIND” wire 


BRUSHES CUT COSTS, 


STAND UP LONGER ON 


HIGH SPEED WORK 


% Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


wind Brushes come 

in 4'' to 8'' wheel sizes; made of .014"' 
wire for rough cleaning, .0118'' wire 
for high-speed buffing, .005'' wire 
for fine finishing and burnishing. 


For Stationary Grinders: Whirl- 
wind Brushes come in three thick- 
nesses, in six wheel sizes from 4'' to 
12", Can be used on many types of 
machines. Adaptors fit them to 
*most any arbor 


Sanders: Whirl- 
wind Wire Cup 
Brushes make quick-work of remov- 


D EVELOPED and made by 
Black & Decker for high speed 


work, » Whirlwind Wire Wheel 
Brushes are definitely better, 
tougher, work faster and last 
longer. That’s because crimped 
wire gives Whirlwind Brushes extra 
life and spring . . . assures correct 
clearance between wires . . . holds 
the brush in an even, compact 
mass. And each individual tuft of 
wire is held in a ring of steel... 
separately ... securely ...to stay. 


Whirlwind Brushes are available in 
wheel sizes from 4'' to 12" in three 
thicknesses, and in three gauges of 
wire . . . for use on almost any 


grinding, buffing or polishing ma- 
chine and on all Black & Decker 
Portable Grinders, Bench Grinders 
and Sanders. Try Whirlwind 
Brushes now. Order them from 
your Black & Decker Distributor. 
Compare the service and satisfac- 
tion Whirlwinds give you with 
brushes of any other make. 


For our complete catalog of more 
than 100 different Black & Decker 
Portable Electric Tools and over 
1,000 attachments, write to: The 


. Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Dept. 


610, Towson 4, Maryland. (In Can- 
ada: Terminals Warehouse Bidg., 
Toronto 1, Ontario.) 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE SELL 


Black& Decker. 


PORTABLE 


erectric TOOLS 


a 


.for a breath 
of fresh air! 


In numbers large enough to peo- 
ple a fair sized city, near-victims of 
asphyxiation, poisoning, drowning 
and suffocation, as well as thousands 
stricken with dread polio, owe their 
lives to the “Iron Lung”—the remark- 
able respirator that “breathes” for 
the person who cannot breathe for 
himself. 

Typical of the ingenuity that has 
gone into the design of this mechan- 
ical “life-saver” is the adjustable col- 
lar which fits about the patient's 
neck to form a gentle, yet positive, 
air pressure seal. It is made of 

elastic, fleecy-soft 
Sponge Rubber — 
as are the tough, 
enduring gaskets 
which seal other 
chamber open- 
ings against dan- 
gerous pressure leakage! 

Here’s another unusual example 
of how versatile cellular rubber can 
be compounded to do practically any 
sealing, insulating or cushioning job 
you can name... how it can be cut 
and molded to as many shapes as 
imagination can dream up. And 
equally important: a little money 
goes a long way in terms of this 
modern material. Want proof? Just 
show us your design or model — and 
let our engineers show you! Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., 125 Derby 
Place, Shelton, Conn. Sales Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Detroit. 


Photo, courtesy lron Lung Co. of America, 
Allston, Mass. 


SPONGEX*® Cuut-Tive* TEXUITE 


TEXLOCK 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF. | 


“ 
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KENTUCKY HOME-BUT NO SUNSHINE 


In Spring Station, Ky., a modest white building with about $200 worth of 
furniture in it has long been the focus of a feud between the state of Kentuck 
and the Southern Pacific railroad. To effect tax savings, S. P. makes its corpo 
rate domicile in that building, despite the fact that its nearest tracks are alinost 
a thousand miles away. Kentucky, however, wants its cut. It levies not only an 
income tax on holdings in the state but last year, for instance, it also sought to 
collect a tax on a company franchise, assessed at $6,000,000, and on $6,094,969 
of “nonoperating intangibles” or S. P. securities held in the state. Current) 


the carrier is contesting Kentucky’s attempt to collect almost ten million 
dollars of back taxes. Meanwhile, Kentucky has decided to get really tough; 
last week it boosted the S. P. “intangibles” assessment by more than 14,000 
Now it seeks to levy on all Southern Pacific securities instead of just those held 
in the state. However, when it fixed the new $873,853,956 assessment, it 
charitably dropped the $6,000,000 franchise assessment. 


predicament, though their basic posi- 
tion is perhaps less favorable. 
eSome C. & O. Doubters—Likewise 
still to be heard from are C. & O.’s 
own stockholders. Many in this group, 
according to reports, are starting to won- 
der if a merger of the four properties 
might not result in a more yaaatile 
earnings record over the longer term. 

Don’t begin writing the C. & O. 
family merger off, however. Young is a 
wily trader and, as Wall Street knows, 
very resourceful. There is also still plenty 
of time for dickering ahead. 


I.C. ASKS FOR TENDERS 


Wall Street rumors that the Illinois 
Central R.R. was about to embark on a 
—— designed to remove a portion of 
its heavy 1950-55 funded debt maturi- 
ties (BW—Oct.13'45,p73) were con- 
firmed last week when directors of the 
road authorized the management to take 


74 


certain concrete steps in that direction 
at once. 

Following earlier steps to cut down 
its unwieldy funded debt load by the 
payment of maturing obligations and 
by the purchase of bonds in the open 
market for retirement, the road has now 
been authorized to ask for tenders of 
$54,000,000 of its outstanding 1950-52 
maturities. 

The bonds in question are comprised 
of 14 noncallable 3%, 34%, and 4% 
issues Outstanding in amounts ranging 
from only $1,500,000 up to $11,600, 
000, and most are currently selling at 
prices ranging from 103% to 105% ot 
par down to levels somewhat under face 
value. 

No stated price limits for the tendec: 
ing of bonds by their present holders 
have been set by the system. The road 
is merely reserving the right to accept 
such bonds as are offered for purchase 
at a “satisfactory” figure. 
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;: Weigh these 
| advantages of our area 


555 communities offering better living and 
working conditions. 


Ohio is one of the Nation’s greatest pro- 
ducers of steel and allied products. 


Chemical resources include salt, brines, 
dolomites, li iy and clays. 


Extensive fields of good quality cheap coal, 
as well as oil and natural gas. 


Covered with a network of railroad, high- 
ways and waterways. 


e Resources and materials in abundance com- 
bined with accessibility to markets. 


Ohio with cheap, dependable electric 
power generated in the heari of the State's 
extensive coal fields. These communities range 
in size from small towns to a city of 120,000 
population. They blanket an area rich in 
natural resources including good quality cheap 
coal, natural gas and oil, salt and brines, 
dolomites, limestones and clays. 
Many of the Nation’s leading manufacturers 
have located plants in these smaller communi- 
ties where they find a spirit of genuine good 


Tos company serves 555 communities in 


td 


North Canton e? t ouisville ~ 


(Philo) i 


McConnelsville 
% SY 
. 


Frienoty COMMUNITIES 
BecKoN Inpusrry To OHIO 


will and cooperation that smooths the path of 
management. Here in our small communities 
will be found pleasant living conditions, lower 
living costs and an ample supply of labor that 
is easier to train, more cooperative and willing 
to produce efficiently. 

This company knows these communities in- 
timately by the very nature of its services to 
them and, consequently, is in an enviable 
position to assist industrialists seeking an ideal 
location. Without obligation, we will gladly 
give you the benefit of this knowledge. 


THE OHIO POWER CO., Industrial Dept., General Office, CANTON 2, OHIO 


| | 


ee 


Sales Offices: 


34-48 Steinway St. 


Long Island City, N.Y. 


2430 So. Parkway 


Chicago, 16, Ill. 
107 Walton St., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


MOBILIFT 


VHoves Materials tike a Gian ad 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 


N.W. 


A NEW MODEL 


HERE is a new model Mobilift 
which is designed to answer today’s 
materials handling problems. Mobilift 
engineers present many outstanding 
features in this new model. It is more 
powerful, has greater capacity and is 
more ruggedly constructed ... yet it 
maintains the size, weight and ease of 
operation which have made Mobilift 
America’s most maneuverable lift 
truck. Send for complete details on 
Mobilift’s many new improvements. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! 


Basket Bid Upheld 


SEC rejects protest of Halsey 
Stuart on bond-stock award 
to Morgan, Stanley & Co. by 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric. 


Last week’s $310,774,000 of ; 
underwritings only narrowly mis 
ting the year’s weekly high point 
Wall Street’s new corporate issuc 
ket. Actually, in the 19 individua 
ings handled (ten bond, five prc 
and four common stock issues), th 
did succeed in establishing a new 
peak. 

@ Old Quarrel Renewed—But 
weren’t the only newsworthy features 
in last week’s rush to complete finaiicing 
plans before. the Victory Loan 
over shortly. Out of the same proceed. 
ings arose ‘another of the now famous 
Halsey Stuart & Co. “Morgan, Stanley & 
Co. duels (BW—Jun.23’45,p70). 

This time the legality of “basket 

bids,” a long-smoldering controversy, 
was the subject of acrimonious dcbate 
before the Securities & Exchange Com. 
mission between those two leading ad- 
vocates of the competitive bidding and 
the old-fashion negotiated deal meth- 
ods for disposing of new corporate secur 
ities. 
e Joint Bid Accepted—The question of 
basket bids has lately been concerned 
only with the utility field where quite a 
number of companies have been able 
to effect at one time comprehensive te- 
funding operations involving two or 
more kinds of issues (normally stocks 
and bonds). In many such cases bidder 
for the new securities have been given 
the right to submit separate bids for 
each issue offered and, at their own op- 
tion, to submit an inclusive (basket) bid 
covering the entire offering on an “all 
or-none’’ basis. 

Halsey Stuart, which handles “onl; 
bonds and evidences of debt,” has long 
contended that all-or-none bids are un- 
fair. Last week it wasted no time scek- 
ing a showdown when its bid for $45. 
500,000 new Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
bonds—actually the highest offer ten- 
dered for the issue—was turned down 
The bonds, and 270,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, were awarded, instead, to 
Morgan, Stanley on a basket bid net 
ting the utility company more than it 
could have secured by selling the issues 
separately to the highest bidders. 

e Method Assailed—Harry L. Stuart. 
head of Halsey Stuart, appeared before 
the SEC in an attempt to block SEC 
clearance of the award to Morgan, Stan- 
ley. Calling  basket-bidding _ basic all 
unsound since it often results in on¢ 
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fnancing operation covering various 
classes Of securities having “appeal to 
diferent markets and underwriters,” 
Stuart also charged that it was a practice 
that made possible discrimination against 
any house which has long specialized 
7 in the sale of stocks or bonds. 
Neither the public nor the issuer, Stu- 
art insisted, can be served with the best 
results when securities are mixed in this 
fashion. 
eBid Defended—Morgan, Stanley, in 
justifying its Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
deal, made no attempt to defend basket- 
bidding. The house indicated that it 
didn’t care whether the practice was 
continued in the future or eliminated. 
In this instance, however, it had met all 
the requirements of the issuing com- 
ny and it failed to see the justice of 
Halsey Stuart’s demands that the rules 
be changed in the middle of the game. 
Morgan, Stanley also suggested that 
there was something to say in favor of 
houses that are willing to risk their capi- 
tal by underwriting industry’s equity 
capital requirements instead of concen- 
trating on the handling of only senior 
capital issues. 
e —And Is Upheld—After the arguments 
ended, the sic quickly announced its 
decision. It found no basis for interfer- 
ing with Morgan, Stanley’s basket bid. 
Wall Street, in general, was not sur- 
prised at the outcome of the case and 
doesn’t see how, on the facts, SEC 
could have made any other ruling. 
Whether it clears up the “legality” of 
basket bidding, however, is another 
matter. Many in underwriting circles 
aren’t so certain that Stuart’s efforts on 
the subject were entirely fruitless, and 
suspect that the debate may be resumed 
at a more propitious time. 


BUYS CREDIT COMPANY 


Consumer financing has been one of 
the important activities of the Gian- 
nini interests of California. 

Last week as the Bank of America 
reached the top rung in banking (BW— 
Oct.20°45,p76) two of its sister corpo- 
rations in the Giannini empire took a 
deeper plunge into consumer financing. 

Transamerica Corp. and its wholly 
owned Occidental Life Insurance Co. 
purchased the $17,000,000 Allied Build- 
ing Credits, Inc., from the associated 
Weyerhaeuser timber interests. 

Weyerhaeuser created Allied Build- 
ing credits ten years ago as an aid to 
lumber dealers in the financing of lum- 
ber purchases and to contractors in 
writing residential mortgage loans. Over 
the years much of the credit firm’s 
paper has found its way into the port- 
folio of the life insurance company. 
Weyerhaeuser will retain representation 


on the board of Allied Building Credits. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securities for sale, or as an 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


$45,500,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, 2%4% Series Due 1975 
Dated October 1, 1945 Due October 1, 1975 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City. 


Price 101% and Accrued Interest 


270,000 Shares 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4% Series 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


These shares are being offered by the Company to holders of its presently out- 
standing 400 ,000 shares of Cumulative 5% Preferred Stock, Series A, pursuant 
to the Exchange Offer and to the provisions thereof as to allotment, all as set 
forth in the Prospectus. Any shares not issued under such Exchange Offer, 
which expires October 24, 1945, will be purchased by the several Underwriters. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 


as may legaily offer these Securities in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. W.E. HUTTON & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN,SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


Incorporated 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
F.S. MOSELEY & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
SHIELDS & COMPANY CLARK, DODGE & CoO. DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY THE WISCONSIN COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


DREXEL & CO. 


October 18, 1945. 


BY 4 pc cine it is your family, your home, your car or your 
business, there is a special form of protection designed to 
properly insure you. 

When your next policy or bond comes up for renewal, or if you 
are in doubt as to whether you are fully protected, call in a good 
Insurance Agent or Broker. Be certain you have the_proper cover- 
age for your present exposure. 


We will welcome the opportunity to serve you through our Agents 
or your own Brokef.-Specify either American Surety or New York 
Casualty and be assured of good service. 


Join the parade of the properly protected for real peace-of-mind. 


4 y , 
te -Vaeneica 


L opendable 


A 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 2 


NEW YORK 


100 BROADWAY « AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


MARKETING 


25¢ Books Lure Publishers 


Wartime success of pocket-size reprints results in expanded 
programs for pioneers in the big volume field and attracts formi- 
dable competition from newcomers and old-timers in the book trade. 


Biggest current news in the flourish- 

ing book publishing industry revolves 
around the 25¢ paper-backed reprint. 
Despite wartime paper restrictions, the 
25¢ book has grown from an experi- 
ment, in 1939, to big business today. 
e Big Peacetime Market—Publishers’ 
slans for the 25¢ field are now hatching 
ike flies in May. The trade is banking 
on past successes of books in this class 
and gambling that there’s a big new 
market to be exploited among millions 
of dischargéd servicemen whose main 
source of reading matter during the war 
was the Armed Services Edition, a 
pocket-size reprint opening at the nar- 
row instead of the long end of the page 
(BW-—Feb.24'45,p45). 

First U.S. publisher to hit the jack- 

pot with a 25¢ line was Robert Fair de 
Graff, head of Pocket Books. Previous 
sporadic attempts to market books in 
this price field had failed. De Graff 
found the right combination—reprints 
of proved best sellers, distribution 
through magazine wholesalers who could 
put the books into drug stores, news 
stands, and other big-volume outlets, 
making them as ubiquitous as the morn- 
ing paper (BW—Oct.28'39,p34). 
e Mass Distribution—Distribution is the 
key to the 25-centers’ success. In all the 
U.S. there are only some 2,000 retail 
book stores, and these are by no means 
evenly distributed across the country. 
The New York City area accounts for 
an estimated 25% of retail sales of hard- 
cover books; the entire South for about 
3%. 

To get more people to read more 
books, publishers made them cheaper, 
developed, in the course of the past 25 
years, the inexpensive reprint. Simul- 
taneously they hunted for new, and bet- 
ter, methods of distribution. Some new 
distribution techniques failed; others, 
notably the mail-order book club, stuck 
and prospered. But it wasn’t until the 


in-and-out operations makes an accurate 
count almost impossible. Pocket Books 
(now owned, along with Simon & 
Schuster, by Marshall Field) is still far 
ahead of the field. Between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 Pocket Books are now 
sold every month and the 125,000,000th 
Pocket Book (a special compilation of 
Somerset Maugham) was sold a couple 
of weeks ago. 

Most of the publishers who have 
come into the 25¢ business in the past 
six years have concentrated on mys- 
teries, westerns, and detective stories. 
Penguin Books, Inc., offshoot of the 
British Penguin company, has been 
the only publisher, besides Pocket 
Books, to aim at a more general line of 
titles. Now, however, Pocket Books may 
be in for some heavy competition. 

e Bantam’s Schedule—Bantam Books, 
new venture jointly controlled by Cur- 


tis Publishing Co. and Grosset & Dyp. 
lap (BW—Aug.4'45,p84), has s'eppeq 
up its schedule, expects to have - titles 
on the news stands in Decembe _ issue 
four new titles a month therea'icr, 4 
sampling of the first titles show. that 
Bantam will aim for a balance of § ction, 
nonfiction, mystery, and westerns 

Through Curtis, Bantam, like ! ocket 
Books, will go out to the countr, s 709 
magazine wholesalers who, in tur, wil] 
distribute through an estimated | \\\),09 
individual retailers—news stands, drug 
stores, candy stores, and the like. . 
addition, Bantam will have the «dyan. 
tage of Curtis’ 600-man field force, 
which insures distribution which 3s not 
only complete but economical. 
© Pocket Books Challenged—Bantam js 
the final rung in one of the publishing 
industry’s biggest “ladders,” a combina. 
tion which includes an original pub. 
lisher, a book club, and an odd-price re. 
print house. Grosset & Dunlap is a re. 
print house jointly controlled by four 
original publishers—Harper & Bros., Lit. 
tle, Brown & Co., Random House, 
Charles Scribner's Sons—and by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. With 
the addition of Bantam the ladder is 
complete. 

Bantam, like Pocket Books (which 
has an original publisher in Simon & 
Schuster but is not affiliated with a te- 
print house), draws on all publishers for 
titles since no one original house pro- 


WAYSIDE INN FOR AERIAL TRAVELERS 


Motorists can find pleasant stopping places all tiles their way but the flyer 
who takes his family for a Sunday spin isn’t always so lucky. To remedy this 
—and cash in on the trend to air travel—Park Ernsberger, a licensed pilot, has 
opened an airtrail inn on his farm near Norwalk, Ohio. Skyway tourists from 
nearby cities can buy lunch here and relax under a big tree (above), return 
home laden with farm vegetables and eggs. Planes come down on a landing 
strip between corn and wheat fields, taxi to the parking field adjoining the inn. 


25¢ pocket-size book came along that 
the publishers hit the ultimate combi- 
nation of low price plus mass distribution 
equal to that of magazines and news- 
papers. 

e Astronomical Sales Figures—Today 
there are an estimated 15 to 30 pub- 
lishers of 25¢ reprints. The number of 
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“EMPLOYMENT ENGINEERING’ HERE 


ES — thousands of jobs have their beginnings in 

the experiments — the effort to find a new and 
better way of making and doing things — the trials and 
errors of engineers and technical men seeking a better 
material — a better process — a better machine. 


In this modern industrial age, research is frequently the 
starting point of new industries—new factories—new jobs 
—new benefits for mankind. Research men explore the 
paths to better things for people to make and use—and 
in doing so create employment for millions of workers. 


Research in the American way isn’t limited to the elab- 
orate laboratories of large industrial organizations or in 
the “pure science” atmosphere of institutions of learning. 


Many important advances in methods and materials have 
been initiated by practical men — the workers at the 
factory machine or bench, the garage mechanic, the 


farmer — all intent upon a better or easier way of 
doing something or accomplishing more in less time. 


Other men of vision and enterprise recognize the value 
of the “new and better’ — build and finance the in- 
dustrial organizations — put men at work producing 
new and better things. 

Allied with these Americans are the machine tool build- 
ers who create the high-speed precision machines to bring 
about faster, better production of the new and better 
things at lower costs for everyone to use and enjoy. 
That's how this America of ours grows and prospers — 
through the will to progress that comes from the minds 
and hearts of hard-working Americans who look ahead. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE — WISCONSIN 


Recognize and respect the wearer of 


* é é - on Honorable Service Button. It is o 
Graukee x —* “i badge of honorable service issued by 
‘ fe our Government to veterans of the Army, 


BETTER PRODUCTS — BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


! 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Only from Ampco 
can you get all of 
these services and 
benefits: 


Distinctive properties 
of resistance to wear, im- 
pact, fatigue, corrosion. 


A series of engineered 
alloys — with physical 
properties to fit your 
application. 


Quality control to hold 
these properties within 
narrow limits. 


Diversified production 
facilities — coordinat- 
ing in one place all the 
commonly used metal- 
working processes. 


Engineering and pro- 
duction “know-how” to 
give you a practical 
manufacturing program, 


A nation-wide organi- 
zation of field engineers 
to assist you, 


A record of proved per- 
formance in hundreds 
of leading makes of 
equipment. 


A national reputation 
that makes Ampco Met- 
al parts a sales asset. 


The basic properties of this series of alumi- 
num bronze alloys—their unique resistance 
to wear, impact, fatigue, and corrosion — 
are just the beginning of a successful ap- 
plication. It is equally important to select 
the correct grade for your purpose, and to 
design your part for practical production. 


In this important aspect of service, the 
Ampco organization is pre-eminent. The 
Ampco engineering and laboratory divi- 
sions are large, competent groups — able 
to contribute significant ideas and sugges- 
tions, within the framework of your gen- 
eral design program and the operating con- 
ditions of your equipment. 


It pays to consult Ampco at an early 
stage in your design problem. Send us your 
prints for helpful suggestions, or ask for 
technical bulletins, Address Dept. BW-10. 


Speciolists in en- 


gineering, produc- Metal Ampco Metal, Inc. 


tion, finishing of Tremeciciherestens “Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
copper-base olley Ampco Field Offices 
ports. in Principal Cities 


duces enough best sellers to ; 
reprint trade. Publishers h 

since forgotten their fears th: 
would kill the market for or: 
tions. One helps build a mark 

other to the point where a | 

now almost automatically | 
separate phases—as an origina 

as a popular-priced reprint 
usually somewhere between $ 
49¢), and as a 25-center. 

© New Team in Field—Pocket 

tam won’t have the field to th: 
Penguin, whose manager, Jan ind 
tine, went over to Bantam, }i,5 ; 
teamed up with Fawcett Distiibut 
Corp., distributer for Fawcett mag 
zines, simultaneously announcing 
stepped-up output of new titk 
fiction and nonfiction. 

Popular Library, which, since 194|| 
has been putting out 25¢ westerns ané 
mysteries, plans to more than double 
its output of titles with eight new on 
each month. In addition, after Jan. | 
Popular will bring out at least one gen 
eral title of best-selling trade fiction o 
nonfiction monthly, and has plan 


which it will not reveal, for more and 


better distribution. Popular, like th 
Dell and Avon 25¢ books, is distrib 
uted through American News C 
which, with its 200 branches, is th 
only magazine-distributing setup whic 
doesn’t work directly through the mag: 
zine wholesalers. One trade hunct 
Popular may break away from America 
News Co. 

e Potential Entry—World Publishin 
Co. which, since 1939, has pushed it 
Tower line of 49¢ hard-backed reprint 
into the top ranks of the reprint fil 
says it has no “specific plans for enter 
ing the 25¢ business.” 

Competitors interpret this to mea 
that World will almost surely come in 
sooner or later. Meanwhile, World ha 
teamed up with International Circul 
tion Co. (Hearst magazines) to add 11) 
000 news stands to its present 8,000 re 
tail outlets which include stores of th 
Woolworth, Walgreens, W. T. Grant 
and J. C. Penny chains. 

e Supermarkets Tested—World has als 
tested sales of its reprints in midwest 
em supermarkets. Pocket Books als 
has been testing supermarkets, both ; 
a medium for its 25-centers. and, as 
possible separate venture for Marsha 
Field, as a location for circulating } 
braries carrying special reprints of po 
ular titles. S-M News Co., distribut 
of Reader’s Digest, McCall’s, and Pop 
lar Science, which has been testing ma 
azine sales in supermarkets, is expect: 
eventually to take on distribution 0! 
25¢ book. S-M is now the only may 
magazine distributor without 4 - 
center, or one in prospect. Curtis } 
Bantam; Fawcett has Penguin; Maci 
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den has “Bart House”; American News 
Co, has Dell, Avon, and Popular; Hearst 
has World. 

e Others May Dive In—Nobody be- 
jeves that multifarious Doubleday, 
Doran (which already is the biggest lad- 
der with an original house, four book 
cubs, and a half-dozen lines of re- 
prints) will be able to keep out of the 
25¢ field for long. 

Another possible entry is ‘Time, Inc., 
which is reported to be interested in 
publishing topical titles, a field which 
British Penguin exploited successfully, 
and which Pocket (which doesn’t go in 
for topical titles as a regular thing), 
dove into with its double-quick jobs on 
the death of President Roosevelt (BW— 
Apr.28’45,p28) and atom-splitting. 
eSqualls Ahead—Despite the general 
optimism about 25-centers, skeptics 
think that this phase of book publish- 
ing may have its troubles before too 
many years. De Graff, granddaddy of 
the business, replied, when asked to 
name his biggest competitor, ‘“Gas- 
oline.” Return of joy-riding may mean 


COMPETITION SCHOOLING 


Commencement Day for Independent 
Grocers Alliance’s first eight-week 
Chicago course at the “College of Re- 
tailing” is celebrated by H. R. Gehard, 
I.G.A. vice-president, and Mrs. Rose 
Kiefer, secretary of National Assn. of 
Retail Grocers, the principal speaker. 
The course is part of I.G.A.’s program 
to set up independents to meet chain 
‘ompetition. Though I.G.A. will help 
vith banking contacts, the 21 gradu- 
ates must provide some capital toward 
the purchase of stores, to be operated 
inder I.G.A. supervision, 
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BREEZE is a Aeservorr of 


Manufacturing Skills and Facilities 


a 


a i 


BREEZE 
serves these ft 
e AVIATION 
@ AUTOMOT 
@ COMMUNICATIONS 
@ CONSTRUCTION 
© ELECTRONICS x 
@ GENERAL MAN 

FACTURING 


@ TRANSPORTATION 


—and many others 


elds: 


HROUGH diversified manufactur- 

ing operations covering a period 
of nearly two decades, Breeze has 
built up a vast reservoir of skills and 
facilities which now may be tapped 
by manufacturers faced with recon- 
version problems. Already Breeze 
has helped two producers of con- 
sumer goods to recapture pre-war 
markets ... and turn a handsome 
profit while their competitors were 
still trying to figure out what to do 
about re-tooling for peacetime pro- 
duction. And in the same manner 
that it has helped others, Breeze 
may be able to help you. 

Breeze has available, on a sub- 
contracting basis, resources of ver- 
satile equipment and “know-how” 
ranging from the planning, engi- 
neering and production of intricate 
electronic devices . . . to the manu- 
facture of hardened steel parts. 

During the war years these re- 
sources enabled Breeze . . . 

..- To solve many complex problems 
for the Armed Forces with the in- 
genuity born of 19 years of experi- 
ence in the design and manufacture 
of products developed to meet the 
exacting requirements of the avia- 
tion industry. 

... To produce in vast quantities for 
war such precision items as Breeze 


Radio Ignition Shielding, Flexible 
Conduit and Fittings for aircraft,au- 
tomotive, tank and marine engines; 
Aircraft Tab Control Mechanisms, 
Electrical Connectors, Flexible 
Shafting and Casing, light-weight 
Armor Plate and countless other 
specialties. 

Today, properly applied, the 
Breeze processes, equipment and 
techniques which made so many 
important contributions to Victory 
may enable you to get goods back 
on the market months ahead of your 
competition. The wide variety of 
services Breeze offers are described 
graphically in“Planning for Recon- 
version”. Send for your free copy of 
this interesting booklet today. It 
may suggest a direct adaptability of 
Breeze skills and facilities to your 
commercial production needs. 


Corporations Qne. 


newark 7] BREEZE 


Re ee | MEW JERSEY 


Can you use this 


BABY POWERHOUSE 


in your business? 


Need a package of power? 

Here it is...stored in handy small containers, 
ready to go to work at the turn of a valve. 

It’s carbon dioxide gas, stored in Kidde cylin- 
ders under high pressure. It’s been doing a good 
war job...as auxiliary power for aircraft landing 
gear and brakes and in other ways. A Kidde 
cylinder only 30 inches long holds over a million 
foot-pounds of energy! 

We can’t tell you how to use this idea in your 
business. We don’t know enough about your busi- 
ness. But we'd like to...and if you'll give us the 
chance we'd be glad to get together with you 
and work out valves and mechanisms to harness 
this power to your needs. Just drop a line, on 
your letterhead, to: Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
1025 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey. 


Kidde 


IDEA LABORATORY 


a smaller market for all types 
it could hit the 25¢ books, w 
huge sales in railroad station: 
larly hard. 

Deanthion for best-sell 
may eventually squeeze out 
the smaller companies which 
big sales guarantees to autl irs ay, 
original publishers. With ma. 
panies vying for space on news s! 
drug store counters, sales per + tle may 
go down to the point where the 25¢ x. 
print will no longer be a good thine 
for the original publisher or the autho; 
the author's and publisher’s joint take 
on a 25¢ book is only 1¢ a copy for the 
first 150,000, 14¢ thereafter, hence sales 
must go up in the hundreds of thoy. 
sands to give them more than pocket 
money. Also, the time is coming when 
publishers of 25¢ books will no longer 
be able to unload slow-moving titles on 
the Army, the Navy, and the Red Cros, 


Ads for the Jukes 


Tennessee radio men have 
device for inserting commercials 
in music box sequences. On. 
scene sales possibilities stressed 


ids and 


A device for opening the nation’s juke 
boxes to commercial advertising is noy 
being demonstrated by its ‘Tennessee 
inventors. 

S. D. Wooten, chief engineer of radio 
station WREC at Nashville, and Bil 
Trotter, program manager of WNOX: 
Knoxville, worked up the idea, and put: 
ents are now pending. They think they 
have hit upon something pretty big, and 
some advertising agency men who a 
tended a showing in Memphis were in- 
clined to agree. 

@ On-the-Spot-Selling—Especial stress i 
placed on the possibilities held by suck 
advertising for products that are sold o 
the premises—beer, soft drinks, cand) 
and the like. One agency man with 
hair straightener account is reported 
have bid tentatively for rights to 4 
juke boxes iri Negro establishments 

the Mid-South. 

The Wooten-Trotter appliance, whid 
could be made by any good electn 
mechanical manufacturer, would co 
about $10 per unit if sold singly. W oote 
estimates, however, that in volume ¢ 
say 10,000 units the cost would dr 
to perhaps $4. 

e On Individual Records—Each ot 
mercial advertisement goes on an 
dividual record which replaces one 
the regular records in the juke box. 
ad can be of any length up to the cap 
ity of the record. 

Juke boxes have a capacity ranging ! 
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POE GIVE GROWS EVERY CROP... 


AND GROWS IT BETTER 


» a 
- a ua * < 
~- 


EASTER LILIES bloom twice a year in Oregon. First they bloom 
in late summer, their natural flowering season. At Easter time the autumn- 
harvested bulbs are ‘forced’ to blossom again in the nation’s hothouses. 
Growing of the Croft type lily bulbs started only seven years ago along the mild 
Southern Oregon coast. Today it is a big industry— proof of ideal growing 


conditions in this state of diversified specialty crops. 


Narors is a willing partner on Oregon farms. Year- 
‘round mild climate, ideal soil conditions and varied 
opographical features bring bountiful, high quality 
rops, with a minimum of effort. 

Consumer preference for Oregon-grown agricultural 
roducts is the key to the big retail buying market the 
tate’s farmers form. Last year, alone, this growing in- 
tustry produced $280,000,000 in agricultural products. 

Although Oregon growers get top prices for their 
ops, the demand is more than the state’s 64,250 farms 
an meet. Yes, Oregon needs more progressive farmers 
nd has 18,000,000 acres of good farm soil awaiting 
hem in this “Farthest West” land where crop failures 
irtually are unknown. 

In Oregon can be grown any crop known to a temperate 
limate. East of Oregon’s Cascade mountains is a great 


1000 to 5000-foot plateau. On these “great open spaces” — 
in addition to 20,000,000 acres of the state's grazing land 
—are extensive grain fields, pea fields and irrigated crops. 

In Western Oregon’s famous green valleys, where 
moisture always is distributed evenly, rich soil produces 
such crops as apples, pears, cherries, peaches, prunes, 
cranberries, cane berries, grains, bulbs, seeds, hops, 
vegetables, sugar beets, nuts and flax. As many as 20 


crops often are grown on a single farm. 


ONE NEWSPAPER ALWAYS LEADS...IN OREGON IT’S 


The Oregonian 


The Great Newspaper of the West— Portland, Oregon 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


eee 


* isp oy 7aiteddion 


Various products require various kinds of protection. Take 


sausage, for example. While the corrugated box illustrated 
provides ample protection for either out-of-town 
shipment or local delivery, still another type of protection 
is necessary—protection against grease stains. 

So the box is lined and double protection is assured. 

Yes, corrugated board is a versatile product. Its 


uses are unlimited. Its sales possibilities are untouched. 


HD Post-War Packaging Idea—-FOOD PACKAGES 


What are your products special packaging requirements? Can corrugated add to its 
attractiveness and salability? Note how this package continues to advertise the 
product long after purchase and how its size suggests sale of the product in larger 
than usual quantities. For complete information, send for H & D’s free book, 
“Pack to Attract.” 


The HINDE & DAUCH Paper Co., 4561 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Factories in Baltimore ©® Boston © Buffalo @ Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit ©@ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ Kansas City ®@ Lenoir, N.C. @ Montreal ©@ Rich d @ St. Lovis @ Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 


to 24 records. Since there a 
one or two “dodo” records in « 
that is, the ones that are ne\ 
operators say that one or two 
cial records wouldn’t interfere 
business. 


The job of the Wooten-Trott: - 2 
is to regulate the sequence in | sch 4 
commercials come on. An acyertig: 
might wish his message played afte, 
ja 4 regular record, or he mighit wish i 


played after three, four, or to. othe 
records had been played. 

e Free—at Intervals—The  cistome, 
would get what he paid for, but the a¢. 
vertising would pop out free at fixe 
intervals. Consensus of advertising men 
at the Memphis demonstration scemed 
to be that the plugs should be shor- 
perhaps mere slogans. 

The new attachment will fit any juke 
box of the modern electric selector type, 
such as those produced by Wurlitzer, 
Seeburg, Rockola, or Towers. It can be 
hooked on the regular counter in the 
box, thus providing for the advertiser a 
count of the times his message has been 
played. 

e Pressure Device?—Since the juke box 
count of song preferences influences 
weekly selections of “top tunes” for 
radio, Wooten and Trotter see one po:- 


sibility that might frighten the broad, 


casters. 

“Suppose,” Wooten says, “that a big 
advertiser wishes to have a peppy song 
written lauding his product. He could 
have it recorded and placed all over 
the country as a juke ad. Thousand 
would hear it free. If the song had 
punch, this juke box playing of the tec 
ord would almost force it onto the radio, 
giving the advertiser millions of dollar 
worth of free advertising.” 

Pretty obviously, Wooten was think 

ing of “Rum and Coca-Cola,” whic! 
was on the jukes week after week befor 
it swept the country by radio. 
e Marketing Problem—As yet, the i 
ventors have not decided just how the 
wish to market their appliance. ‘Ther 
is talk of “state and territory franchises, 
but reportedly Wooten and _ 1 rottet 
would also like a nibble from som 
national agency that would be willing t 
take over the whole job and pay then 
a royalty. 

The disjointedness of the juke bo 
business, which is run on an operator 
exhibitor percentage basis, is a problem 
Wooten estimates that there are 51) 
000 juke boxes in the United States 
taking in from $250,000,000 to $300, 
000,000 a year. 
® According to Location—Juke box ope! 
ators with which the matter has beet 


discussed are said to feel that theif 


weekly take for running an advertisin 
record should run from $1 up, depené 
ing on location. 
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Paper-Conscious 


Purchase of another mill 
by Time, Inc., brings new reports 
st other deals by publishers to 
assure uninterrupted supply. 


Acquisition by Time, Inc., of two 
r mills within the past year, one of 
them within the past fortnight, is evi- 
dence Of publishers’ war-sharpened 
wareness Of the importance of an as- 
sured supply of their chief physical in- 
predient. 
«Buys Maine Seaboard—Last week 
ime announced that it is taking over 
he Maine Seaboard Paper Co. of Bucks. 
ort, Me., from Coffin & Burr, Inc., 
snd the First Boston Corp. Last March, 
ime purchased, for $2,300,000, the 
papermaking properties of Bryant Pa- 
yer Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Time also owns stock, but not a con- 
olling interest, in Champion Paper & 
iber Co. of Texas, and Champion sup- 
plies much of the coated stock for Life 

agazine. 

Other Deals Reported—As might be 
expected, Time’s acquisitions have given 
ise to reports that other publishers, for 
pxample, Crowell-Collier, are thinking 
pf buying mills. It has also caused the 


‘paper industry to refresh its memory on 


tablished setups whereby publishers 


bwn, or control, their sources of paper. 
@ihus Curtis Publishing Co. has long 


been a part owner of Castanea Paper 
0, and takes Castanea’s entire output. 
urtis is now getting ready to buy into 
ew York & Pennsylvania Co., which 
ls owns stock in Castanea. McGraw- 
fill and Chilton publishing companies 
bwn Newton Falls Paper Mill 

All this activity and rumor worry 


'@™®aper wholesalers and dealers who see 


stablished suppliers pulled out from 
ynder them. It also disturbs other mills 
hich see themselves losing good cus- 
omers. Even the threat of publisher- 
bwnership is seen as depressing prices. 
Fears Analyzed—The worst of these 
tars probably are not justified. Observ- 
ts in the publishing trade think that 
e average publisher will realize the 
reatest economies from mill-ownership 
ily by acquiring an integrated mill 
one which manufactures its own pulp). 
ven a medium-sized integrated mill 
ms out between 25,000 and 30,000 
os of paper a year; smaller semi-inte- 
tated operations may have an annual 
utput of between 15,000 and 20,000 
Ons. 

Against this, there are probably no 
ore than 20 magazine peblahens who 


ing@se more than 15,000 tons a year. Trade 


timates are that Time, Inc., uses 
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THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Obligations. . .. . 


eee eee eo 0 6 $ 98,662,495.30 
258,483,827.51 
9,876,857.64 
81,470,161.93 
1,550,000.00 


Other Securities 


Investment in Banking Premises 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit 


Accrued Interest ... 


1,491,770.37 
1,02 1,499.63 
354,357.82 
$452,910,970.20 


Other Assets eeeeee® . . . . . . . . . . . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ($62,500 shares) 


Surplus. ..2.ceecececece 


Reserves . 


$ 9,000,000.00 
11,000,000.00 
1,800,469.58 $21,800,469.58 
3,043,657.81 
196,875.00 
1,491,770.37 
1,051,164.64 


370,382.17 


Dividend on Capital Stock Payable Nov. 1, 1945 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Accrued Interest and Expenses 

Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities ..... 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits. . . . « « $293,443,686.74 


47,205,504.83 
21,561,050.21 


Savings Deposits eee ee 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 


Account 62,746,408.85  424,956,650.63 


$452,910,970.20 


Contingent Liability on unused 
loan commitments ..... $33,805,280.67 

NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 

$87,589,252.07 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 

U.S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


1845—-ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR-1945 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Will Your Postwar 
Tractor-Trailer 
Brakes Meet Future 
Transportation | 
Demands ? | 


al 


ne "a 
Wns 


YES ... when BOTH are equipped with 


* WARNER + 


VARI-LOAD ELECTRIC BRAKES 


FTER the war, the demand will be to move heavier loads faster over 
present highways — and with greater safety. More powerful engines 
will pull these heavier loads faster on the level — easier on hills. 

Just so, more powerful and better controlled brakes will be a “must”— to 
let them down the other side at highest speeds commensurate with safety. 


Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes have performance-proved their controlled braking 
power on thousands of trailers in essential wartime transport work, and on more thou- 
sands of trailing vehicles in the mechanized forces of Allied armies the world over. After 
the war, Warner Vari-Load Electric Brakes will be available for BOTH tractors and 
trailers — providing instant and complete control far greater than any braking method 
now provides. Controls on the dash will permit pre-setting the correct braking power to fit 
BOTH load and road conditions. With this absolute control, all brakes on the tractor and 
trailer will “come in” at the same instant but with varying amounts of power. Thus the 
tendency to skid or jack-knife will be prevented—heavy tractor-trailer trains can be slow- 
ed down or stopped quickly and safely—to afford greater protection to drivers and loads, 
reducing maintenance costs, and avoiding costly lost time due to wrecked equipment. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin 


® WARNER. 


Ve 
J f SIMPLICITY ELECTRIC BRAKE 
> ti me > Only a few flex- 
§ | to gremae, — - 
of N 


. or chatter .... No 
comp.icated mechanisms. 
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Hearst magazines, 85,000; and \{-c, 
50,000. There is, of course, 
bility that a group of smaller 
will club together to buy a n 
e Supply Assured—On the ot 
the war has made publish 
aware of their vital stake in | 
try’s paper supply. In buying 
manufacturing they have an « 


long-term picture as well as on ‘hcir jp 008! 
mediate needs. Ownership of an iniqany > 
grated mill which controls { \restl;,qqmmpale 
would enable a publisher—thro igh ca;ames, 8 
ful cutting and reforestation poli nd si 
to be sure of his paper for m her ¢ 
to come. me R 

The attitude of some paper ma der, v 
facturers in the present scarcity mar not 1 
also has contributed to the pu € use 


-aled 


interest in owning their source of ; 


ply. Unconvinced that the curreqmppeals 
heavy demand will continue ind niefs . 
nitely, some mills have been unwilling 50° 
to make heavy investments in additio: recede 
equipment. chons 
e Mills Converted—The paper industmY be 
notes that Time’s latest purchase, Mainggee™O™ 
Seaboard, is now turning out ney qege 
print, presumably will be gradually co: ~~ 3 
, e 


verted to magazine paper as it ¢ 
pletes present contracts, some of whic 
will require two years to fulfill. 
Conversion of newsprint mills to 
higher priced papers is another dey 
opment which the paper industry an 
particularly, newspaper publishers a 
watching with concern. Unable to c: ~ 
pete with duty-free imports from Ca 
ada and Scandinavia, domestic produ 
ers of newsprint have been folding up: 
converting to other types of paper. 
Last summer the Wisconsin Ri 
Paper & Pulp Co., last newsprint ni 
in the state, was sold to the Consol 
dated Water Power & Paper Co. whic 
will convert it to the manufacture 


book paper. 
ARDEN LOSES APPEAL 


Retailers are not waiting for the Feq 
eral Trade Commission’s suit again 
Elizabeth Arden, Inc., cosmetic man 
facturer, to wend its way up to the § 
preme Court before seeking redre 
themselves for “discrimination” whi 
they claim results from Arden’s syste 
of placing “demonstrators,” young ladi 
who act as clerks but whose salary 
paid by Arden, in selected retail outlet 

The Eighth Circuit Court of Appe 
has upheld a lower court deci 


FROI 
Ona: 


On a | 


104 f 


awarding Gus Blass Co., Little R hazar 
(Ark.) department store, $3,000 in agitat 
suit against Elizabeth Arden. This suffexhau 
represents the triple damages availa%tions 
under the antitrust laws to anyone : 
‘amm ; >”, Bwalls 
jured by a conspiracy in restraint 

f : heat-¢ 
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de. Over a period of two years, Arden 
, Bh owed Blass $10 a week, half the salary 
r ))/). fa demonstrator, while allowing Blass’ 
nis pmpetitor, M. M. Cohn Co., $20 a 
k, the full salary of a demonstrator. 
] Blass’ suit was based on the Robin- 
»-Patman amendment to the antitrust 
s, which bans price differentiais ex- 
nt to the extent that they are justified 
‘ ogsts. FTC, after running down 
any blind alleys in the course of its 
mpaign to do away with demonstrat- 
_ js now basing its case against Arden 
nd similar suits against a half-dozen 
her cosmetic manufacturers) on the 
me R-P law. FTC’s cease-and-desist 
der, which would make it impractical, 
not impossible, for Arden to continue 
e use of demonstrators, has been ap- 


a aled to the Second Circuit Court of 
1e curresmppeals (BW—Dec.23’44,p96), where 
ue indegggniefs are due shortly. 
! unwilling Since the Blass case establishes a 
additionprecedent for individual triple damage 
~‘Tictions under the R-P law, future suits 
cr indystsqmay be aimed not only at the use of 
ase. Mainemonstrators but also at the whole 
out neyenge Of allowances, discounts, and 
dually copther special price concessions banned 
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Clothing Mirage 
Mail-order companies run 
into trouble with program for 
low-end goods. OPA prices and 
margins draw strong protest. 


Hopes for niore cheap clothing, two- 

year-old OPA-WPB mirage, faded again 
last week. The clothing trade is now 
gloomily predicting breakdown of the 
latest government program to reduce 
inflated clothing prices (BW -Sep.22 
"45,p89). 
e Protest on Margins—The new effort 
struck its first big snag among the mail- 
order companies. These large-volume 
sellers of low-end goods have protested 
to OPA that the prices and margins set 
for most cotton, wool, and rayon cloth- 
ing under Revised Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation 578 are insufficient to allow 
them to handle the merchandise. 

Alarmed at the prospect of pricing 
their spring catalogs (usually mailed in 
January) according to the new prices, 
they asked immediate adjustment. Pric- 


FROM BREWERY TO BARNYARD 


salary On a farm near Beloit, Wis., a glass-lined, 24,000-gal. beer tank (right) upended 


il outlet 
f Appea 


decis 


on a concrete foundation is tested as an airtight silo. The tank, 40 ft. high, 
10} ft. in diameter, unloads from the bottom, eliminating top unloading 


tle Ro hazards. In its base—above or below ground—a gasoline-powered rotating 
00 in M§agitator loosens any silage that sticks to the sides. To prevent rot, engine 


This su 
availab 
ryone | 
traint 


exhaust is piped into the silo, pushing out oxygen. For underground installa- 
tions, a worm gear unloader forces silage to the ground level. The }-in. steel 
walls are coated inside and out with glass—whether black or white depends on 
heat-deflection results from the half black, half white model. Its maker, 


. 27, A, O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, promises the silo for 1946—~at about $1,000. 
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Get the help of this 
new business aid’ 
-Photocopying/ 


a New, handy unit 
y "3 copies anything 
~ *«/ —Saves time, 


. => money, labor! 


With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on both sides... permanent, error- 
roof photocopies—at amazingly 
ow cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 


Shnamline 
youR COPYING & 
... Send for your ae 
free copy of this / helo DYING / 
informative book 
Tells how APECO 


Photocopying can serve you 

See how you can save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO'S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the “what” and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure. 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. B105 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


*“#hPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copte 1 Cny thing / 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Fuel for thought 


Hoisting coal from the earth . . . drilling deep for oil 
and gas... processing and distributing fuel—each operation 
helps to fire the boilers that will restore a sound 
peacetime economy. This coming winter, let’s keep the 
heat on that job by conserving heat at home. 


% To maintain fuel production, there's no stouter tool 
than Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. On high-speed 
mine hoists like that above, this limber and fatique-resistant 
cable promotes full work capacity through quicker 
starts and fewer rope replacements. For sling lifts, either 
products or equipment, choose Yellow Strand Braided 
Safety Slings for parallel efficiency. Remember the 
name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢« BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


ing of spring merchandise is 
under way. Mail-order executi 
apprehensive lest they be caugh 
prices determined now for the 
spring and summer selling seaso1 
though the whole clothing pi. gr 
should meanwhile bog down. 

e Expense Increase Cited—OPA; ¢. 
vised regulation requires preticket ing a 
the factory, effective Oct. 22. The dol. 
lar-and-cents retail prices apply to all 
cotton, wool, and rayon garments sched. 
uled in the WPB companion order, 
M-328b, whether or not the goods are 
made of required priorities. 

The new prices allow all retailers uni- 

form margins of 34% on cotton cloth. 
ing, 36% on wool and rayon, the larg. 
est-volume mail-order lines. ‘The 
companies protest that these margins 
barely cover their cost of doing business, 
leave them no profit. They contend 
that their expense rate, normally close to 
36%, has risen during the war years be- 
cause of the cost of returning cash to 
customers on orders unfillable because 
of merchandise shortages. 
@ Must Prove Case—OPA admits that. 
the margins set for low-priced clothing 
are purposely low. But its price execu- 
tives feel that increased volume and 
consequently lowered expense of doing 
business should enable the average mer- 
chant to sell at MPR 578 prices. 

The agency bases its position on fig- 

ures compiled by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn. which show that the 
average expense rate for department 
stores, usually highest among retail op- 
erations, has sunk from a prewar level 
of 36% to 274%. To get OPA to con- 
sider their hardship appeal, the mail- 
order companies must show that their 
experience is different. 
e Hoarding Reported—Threatening the 
clothing program from another angle 
are reports of mill hoarding of textiles. 
Washington textile authorities say mills 
are refusing to fill fourth-quarter alloca- 
tions in anticipation. of the end of all 
priorities on Dec. 31, 1945, and possible 
end of the excess-profits tax on Jan, 1. 

Congress must re-enact the expiring 
second war powers act before the year 
ends, if WPB’s successor, Civilian Pro. 
duction Administration, is to continue 
to have authority to enforce priorities. 
Should power to allocate commodities 
lapse at the year’s end, OPA’s price reg- 
ulation would be as good as dead, since 
scarce textiles could no longer be. ear- 
marked for low-price clothing. 


LA ROCHE OUT OF ABC 


Nobody in radio was surprised this 
week when Edward J. Noble, majority 
stockholder and chairman of American 
Broadcasting Co. (the former Blue Net- 
work), announced that he had repur- 
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What do you know about your insurance? 


“we O you know whether your fire fully protected? You need this free amount of present insurance, pre- 


insurance covers damage to U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance mium rates, expiration dates, etc., 


s the possessions of guests or servants? Audit Book! thus giving you your fire and cas- 
ngic ° . . 
extiles, [| Cam you say, offhand, whether your Clear, simply-worded, and witheach _ualty insurance picture at a glance. 
a burglary insurance also covers dam- hazard illustrated, this new Per- To obtain your copy, simply fill out 
a | — age caused by burglars? If unable sonal Insurance Audit Book enables and mail the attached coupon. Your 
ossible to contact your agent in an emer- you to make your own complete in- Personal Insurance Audit Book will 
Sine gency, have you a written, complete surance audit. It provides a per- be delivered to you promptly. Mail 
: yeat record to tell you whether you are manent record of property value, the coupon today. 
1 Pro- 
iene CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
rities. A LS LS ST A GS Se me em 
ities 1 
e hig v a ‘ “ x Unrrep States Frioeuity & Guaranty Co, 
sence & te a \ z 133 E. Repwoop Street 
> €ar- ee .7%°e e & @ Barmore 3, MaryLanp 
LNITED STATES LIDELIPY & GU RANT) Please send me a complimentary copy of your new 
: Personal Insurance Audit Book. 
this See Po ey ary eee peeesetedindeweee 
jority 
rican Sch decbascapoeddenescbsed seve vecocees , 
Net- r 
>pur- City seeee eee eereree ee, Se eoeseses . 
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THAT LOWERED FUEL COST 30% 


GRINNELL THERMOLIER 
UNIT HEATERS 


One of the largest U. S. companies 
reports 30° saving after conversion 
to Thermoliers. A railway and dock 
shop says 35%. Operators of ware- 
houses, stores, markets and garages 
report similar economies. 


These savings are made possible 
because of the superior heating effi- 
ciency built into a Grinnell Ther- 
molier. It takes a knowledge of 
heating to design and engineer an 
efficient unit heater — that’s why you 
will find Grinnell’s 50 year heating 
experience pays off. Thermolier, 


with its 12 points of superiority 
which assure more heat, easier in- 
stallation, deserves your investiga- 
tion before you select or put up with 
a less efficient system. 

In addition to unit heaters, Grin- 
nell’s five plants and nation-wide 
network of branch warehouses are 


, equipped to handle every piping 


requirement from a 14” tube fitting 
to a complete power piping system. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 
Offices, Providence 1, R. I. Branch 
offices in principal cities. 


GRICGPELL 


PIPE AND TUBE 


FITTINGS « ENGINEERED PIPE HANGERS ¢ PREFABRICATED PIPING. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS AND OTHER FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS ¢ THERMOLIER UNIT 


HEATERS @« AMCO HUMIDIFICATION SYSTEMS 


SPECIALTIES FOR HEATING AND PLUMBING, 


WATER WORKS, AND CHEMICAL, FOOD, PETROLEUM AND PULP AND PAPER PLANTS, 


chased the stock sold to Chestk 
Roche, ex-board chairman of } 
Rubicam advertising agency, an 
Inc., shortly after Noble boug! : ¢h. 
network from Radio Corp. of A: erica 
two years ago (BW—Aug.7’43, P? Lo. 
Roche and Time each owned : rOxi 
mately 124% of ABC’s stock. — 
LaRoche has been expected to « 
himself completely from ABC ev« 
his resignation as its executiv« 
chairman over a month ago. A flick 
the network’s top executives fo! owed 
LaRoche out, and Noble annovnced 
that he and Mark Woods, ABC’s presi 
dent, would take over many responsi 
bilities formerly carried by LaRoch: 
Since then, every week has brought 
shifts and promotions. 
Significantly, most of the plums | 
gone to executives with a long back- 
ground of broadcasting  expericice. 
Noble obviously intends to back away 
from the innovations introduced by |. 
Roche and other executives brouglit in 
from the advertising business. 


F, 3. 


Now that the war is over, conventions 
are popping up like mushrooms afte 
rain, but Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
has found a new wrinkle by bringing 
together representatives of 125 suppliers 
of : parts for its automatic washers, tell 
ing them what Bendix hopes to do fox 
them, finding out what they can do for 
Bendix. . . . Latest expansion in the 
far-flung R. H. Macy & Co. retail em- 
pire is that of Davison-Paxon Co., affli- 
ated department store in Atlanta, which 
has announced a $2,000,000 enlarge- 
ment program. ... The Supreme Court 
has agreed to review (on the petition of 
the Postmaster General) the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals at Wash- 
ington, D. C., that the Postoffice Dept. 
was not justified in withdrawing Esquire 
magazine’s second-class mailing privi- 
lege on the grounds that it was not in- 
formative, literary, or otherwise qualified 
to receive the subsidy. . . . Evidence 
that cigarette sales have bounced back 
to normal (BW-—Sep.8’45,p80): Ciga- 
rette and tobacco revenues of the 31 
states levying tobacco taxes totaled $17,- 
100,000 in July, an 83% gain over the 
February low of $9,400,000. . . . While 
such -department stores as Saks Fifth- 
Ave. and Neiman-Marcus plan to give 
charge account customers Fst crack at 
nylon stockings, others, like Filene’s, 
boast that all comers will share equally, 
but that no nylons will go on sale until 
there are enough for everybody. . . 
The end of gas rationing can be ex- 
pected to bring a revival of the prewar 
drive to limit the use of billboards; New 
York State legislators already have plans 
for laws which would do this. 
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Re-convert more easily and economically 
with record-keeping equipment by 


Pape SENSE must play 


a big part in re-conversion. 


To know how to speed up proc- 
esses—to transform energy easily 
—to keep tab on details with the 
least expenditure of time, space 
and money—these are the ele- 
ments that spell success now 


that peace re-converts business. 


Here, illustrated, are a few short- 
cuts in both record-keeping and 


protection. Each product is 


CASHGARD 
CHESTS 


. .. Save up to 73% on 
burglary insurance rates— 
discourage holdup attacks. 


Posting ‘Trays eliminate 
compressors—keep ledgers .in 


c — ender ae stuffing. 


- MICROFILM 


designed to meet certain 

cific needs. Experience has 
proven their adaptability—their 
surprising economy—their efh- 
ciency in time-saving, space- 


saving and cost-saving. 


Diebold can supply the system 


you need, whether visible, verti- 
cal or rotary. Diebold then offers 
ways and means to protect all 
valuable records from fire, theft 


and unnecessary wear. 


FLEX-SITE 


Sm ig 
range of record sizes. 


May we suggest you call in a 
Diebold man to discuss your 
needs. He is especially trained 
by experience and contact to 
guide you through tough recon- 
ersion bottle-necks of record- 
keeping. Just a phone call will 
bring him. Hundreds of con- 
sumers use Diebold in just this 
way. Why not you, also! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


Since 1959 


RECORD SYSTEMS @ FIRE AND BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


HOLLOW METAL DOORS e@ 


BANK VAULT.EQUIPMENT 


© MICROFILM 


a a 


Business Meetings 
at The Homestead 


Your directors, execu- 
tives, key-men concen- 
trate better, accom- 
plish more when they 
meet at The Home- 
stead with no urban 


distractions. Full in. - 


* formation on request. 
HAROLD P. BOCK, General Manager 


oy, 


HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


CANADA 


Desires connectiqn with progressive United States 
company who contemplates establishing a Canadian 
plant or whe has one that is net operating to their 
complete satisfaction. Graduate mechanical engi- 
neer, tool-maker, machinist, designer of tools, spe- 
cial machines and products. Successful record in 
selling, sales supervision, cost-accounting, office 
and ftactory-management. of 
very successful record as 
. Over twenty yeass with 


where broad practical experience can 


Box 467, Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y¥. 


WITH A BACK OF STi 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4% usual size = easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain, 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in thousands of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Write 
for styles, sizes and prices today. 


BRUSH COMPANY 


M Milwaukee Dustless 


N. 22nd 


LABOR 


Ward Battle Mapped by CLO 


Widespread mail-order house strike threatens as the Ar ny 
turns seized facilities back to Avery. Company repudiates checkoff 
and maintenance-of-memberhip as old quarrel reopens. 


When Maj. Gen. David McCoach, 
Jr., shook -hands with Montgomery 
Ward's chairman,-Sewell L. Avery, last 
week to signalize the return of Ward 
properties to private management, it 
also signalized the opening of a new 
round in the C.1.0.’s drive to establish 


‘union security in~the~ nation’s “sétond 


largest maikorder establishment. 
+ Sroudown Battle Impends—By this 
week a series of thrusts and feints cen- 
tering in the Chicago mail-order house 
indicated that the round was already 
well under way as Ward and the United 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Employees Union squared off for what 
promises to be a decisive battle. 

The company, returning to possession 
of the battleground after ten months of 
Army occupation, ripped down posters 
proc news | that the government was 
operating the properties and tacked up 
in their stead notices announcing im- 


A historic chapter ends at.Montgomery Ward as Maj. Gen. David McCoach, 
Jr. (left), who operated the company for the U. S.; welcomes back smiling 
Sewell Avery to the offices from which the Army ousted him nearly a year ago. 


94 


mediate termination of the National 
War Labor Board-directed maintena 
of-membership and union dues che k- 
off practice. Ward has always maintaiiied 
that NWLB’s order was illegal and it 
was on.this issue that the properties 
were twice seized by the government 
(BW=Apr.29'44,p44). 
e Arbitration Clause Killed?—According 
to the union, but not publicly an 
nounced by the company, Ward fol- 
lowed this up by repudiating two vital 
clauses in its old agreement with 
U.R.W.&DS.E. This action, said the 
union, eliminated arbitration of disputes 
and revised established seniority policics. 
The union also charged that Ward fired 
five active unionists, among them the 
local secretary, in an effort to cripple 
the organization. 

While company officials could not 
be reached for comment on the union 
charges, the mail-order house took occa- 
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FROM CUB TO COLOSSUS... 


Lashed down in that vacant lot around the 
corner from you is a little single-passenger 
cub plane. And standing on the floor of the 
Consolidated Vultee plant is a 204-passenger 
Clipper that will cruise over the Atlantic or 
Pacific at a speed of 350 mph and at a height 
of 6 miles. 


They don’t look much alike, those two, and 
yet both of them — the tiny plane and the huge 
one — depend upon anti-friction bearings. 


SS0S ball and roller bearings are favorites 
with both airplane manufacturers and ground 
mechanics, for these men know that human 
life often depends upon the quality of the bear- 
ings in their engines, their crank shafts, their 


propeller shafts, their precision controls — 
and S80S bearings have never let them down. 
ESC makes many types of bearings for many 
purposes. Whether you are seeking to increase 
your present production or are setting up some 
new operation, an ELSIF engineer will gladly 
help you select 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. PHILA, PA, 


ee 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Barrier 


‘The sound and fury rising from the 
battle over wages has muted, for the 
moment, the potentially even more 
explosive issue of union security. But 
once the adoption.of a national-wa 
policy has reduced the fever of the 
pay-rate fight, union security can be 
expected to raise a large barrier to 
peace on the labor front. 

Affecting costs only incidentally, 
the question of whether a firm will 
operate under a union-shop, mainte- 
nance-of-membership, or open-shop 
contract will, nevertheless, be an- 
swered often only after the payment 
of a high price—exacted in the form 
of strikes. 

Many~-of those employers who 
make business decisions with an eye 
fixed on the balance sheet are keenly 
ee over the way the wage 
issue has come to be considered apart 
from the whole complex of union- 
management relations. ‘They hoped 
to use the union security issue in 
making more favorable wage bargains 
—yielding on maintenance-of-mem- 
bership or the union shop in return 
for less steep’wage demands. But the 
broad union assault for a 30% pay 
boost has made wages such a critical 
issue that it is being dealt with by 
itself and what, as recently as six 
months ago, seemed sound bargain- 
ing strategy for employers is now 
largely pointless. 

Consequently those employers who 
say that their position on union secur- 
ity will be determined solely by bal- 
ance sheet considerations are resign- 
ing themselves to operating under 
some form of union security without 
trading on it for wage concessions. 
But they are hopeful of confining it 
to maintenance-of-membership forms. 
Their theory, which appears to be a 
reasonable one, is that employers 
who feel very strongly about this mat- 
ter will fight over it and that when 
the smoke of battle clears, “m. of 

m.,” as @ compromise between the 
open and union shop, will be estab- 
lished as the prevailing pattern. 


Test 


The New York County Bar Assn., 
acting, it says, in the interests of 
lawyers everywhere, is determined to 
get a court — on how far consult- 
ing firms in the field of labor relations 


can go on advising their clients with- 
out unlawfully poaching on the legal 
rofession. Its committee on unlaw- 
a practice of the law is busy prepar- 
for trial some test cases which 
will, if necessary, be carried to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


Portrait 


C, Wright Mills and the Bureau 
— Applied Social Research at Colum- 
niversity have contributed to 
the documents in the field of labor a 
study called The Trade Union 
Leader: A Collective Portrait. 
Analyzing the social characteristics 
of more than 200 top A.F.L. and 


C.1.0. officials, it uncovers these 
Priehty facts: 
-two percent of this top 


Be of | labor leaders are native born 
and there is no significant difference 
in this regard between A.F.L. and 
C.LO. 

Their average age is 46 years 
with the largest A.F.L. cluster in the 
50-59-years-of-age bracket, and the 
largest C.1.O. cluster in 30-39. Exact- 
ly half of the fathers of this current 
crop of union leaders were skilled 
laborers; in second place for “occupa- 
tion of fathers” is “owner of a busi- 
ness”; “farm owner’ runs_ third. 
Twenty-nine percent of the C.I.O. 
men studied have been to college as 
compared with 13% for the A.F.L. 
Most of these men, from both camps, 
ended their education in high school. 

With no significant differences be- 
tween the A.F.L. and C.1.0., the per- 
centages for religion show 51% Prot- 
estant, 35% Catholic, and 4% Jew- 
ish. Twelve percent from the A.F.L. 
had no religious‘affiliation while this 
statistic for the C.L.O. is 6%. 

The composite lineup on politics 
is 56% Democratic, 15% Repub- 
lican, the rest scattered among “‘in- 
dependent,” American Labor Party, 
Socialist, and “some other third 
party.” 

Another fact of interest in the 
study is a comparison between the 
salary range of union presidents 
($4,000 to $30,000 a year) and the 
members of the 1929 class of Yale 
who, ten years after graduation, aver- 
aged an annual income of $4,350. 

The majority of the trade union 
leaders studied had worked as labor- 
ers in the industry with which they 
now deal. 


sion to declare that wage increase ing). 
tuted by the Army would not 
duced and that nonunion em 
would get commensurate in 
Ward also renewed the offer ma: © |g. 
May to Chicago employees of a © ¢.,) 

hour increase in minimum wag: rate, 
upon agreement with the union. 

e New Negotiations Asked—The 1) |\des; 
term the union could find for \\ arq’, 
action was “provocative.” It countered 
with a demand for immediate ne zoti 

tion of a new_contract in confercnee 
open to the public, a wage incre:se of 
15¢ an hour, and a 65¢-an-hour jninj. 
mum wage. 

But it was evident by Thursday, x 
union representatives from Ward cstab 
lishments converged on New York to 
map ae with a special meeting of 
U.R.W.& D.S.E. international executive 
board, that the union was not going 
to rely solely on epithets. Economic 
and staff resources were being mobilized 
for what looked like a certain strik« 
@All Will Strike-—UR.W.&DS| 
is established, in addition to eight W ard 
units in Chicago, in Albany, N. Y., Den 
ver, Jamaica, N. Y., Trenton, N. I., De 
troit, Royal Oak, Mich., Kansas City, 
Mo., Barre, Vt., Amsterdam, N. Y., and 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. It is generally as 
sumed that when a Ward strike comes 
it will affect all these properties as well 
as Ward facilities at St. Paul, Minn.. 
where a local of Harry Bridges’ ware 
house union has indicated that it will 
walk out in sympathy with U.R.W.& 
DS.E. 

Counting on a more disciplined mem- 
bership than some other C.I.O. unions. 
the U.R.W.& D.S.E. will probably set 
a strike deadline with an eye to Ward's 
seasonal sales pattern. This reveals a 
November business peak in the mail 
order units and a December high in the 
retail stores. 

e Union on Its Own—As far as the 
C.L.O. is concerned, it has reached a 
do-or-die stage with Montgomery Ward 
Up to this point the C.I.O. has always 

found active government support in its 
campaign to unionize Ward. In the 
early stages of the dispute it used the 
machinery of the National Labor Rela 
tions Board to establish its bargaining 
status. During the war, the National 
War Labor Board, the war powers of 
the President, and the U. S. Army 
turned aside what the union considered 
a determined company attack to destro' 
it root and branch. Now, expecting 
nothing more tangible than perhaps an 
encouraging word ie Washington, the 

union must deal with Ward counting 

only on its own resources. 

In mobilizing support for any wide 
walkout action, the union feels that it 
has one trump card not possessed b 
many unions now calling on members 
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hat are worries made of ? 


| wre of little things; the eight-thirty train to 
the city; the broken shoestring; the bore who 
ways sits beside you. 
But there are some big worries; some big ones 
pt all your own; yet important to you. 
At the age when they are most valuable, men who 
ork for you begin to take stock of the years—men 
forty or forty-five who have learned to temper 
eir enthusiasms with sound judgment. They say 
themselves,“What about the future, the time when 
begin to slow down? Exactly where will I stand?” 
This worry is theirs, but to a considerable degree 
s also yours. You can’t escape it because when 
ey worry, your business suffers. 
This is one reason why pension plans are impor- 
nt. And why many are considering them in the 
’e of reconversion and increased competition, 


when it is so important to hold good men and to 
attract good men. 

John Hancock plans are long range and broad in 
scope. They are flexible. They are adaptable to a 
variety of special needs and conditions. 

For full information, consult the John Hancock 
agent in your locality or write the home office of the 
company. 


Sai 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Massacnusertts 


GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairmen of the Board President 


| this “Quick-Change Act” 


MANUFACTURERS, who are tangled up in the rush of 
transition to peacetime production, can get loads taken off 
x their shoulders by immediately effective assistance in special 

work from this fast-moving organization, whose like is found 
nowhere else: The Taft-Peirce Contract Division. 


Here is no precocious, single-skilled ‘“*war baby.”’ Here is 
a well-rounded, fully integrated plant which has grown up 
uninterruptedly through the booms, wars, depressions, and 
normal times of the last 75 years. During this time, Taft- 
Peirce has served plants all over the world, in every industry 
you can think of. And here, ready now, are men and machines 
' to give you quickly what you need — a single tool or part, an 
entire tooling program, or repetitive production of parts, 
i assemblies, or complete products. 

For action now, without stalling, wire or write to The 
Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. Or phone Woonsocket 1. 


FOR ENGINEERING, TOOLING, CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 


Take it to Taft-Peirce 


SAFE BEHIND BARS 


Truck tire rims, blown out by inca 
rect application of air pressure, hai 
chalked up a long record of sh 
casualties. To eliminate such hazard 
a General Tire & Rubber Co. ¢ 
tributor at Butler, Pa., has devised 


“tire cage” which shields mechani Ty 
from harm when things go wroigj tai 
ins 

air 

. : . Du 

to rally around a picket line. ‘This ae 
retroactive pay claim. cor 
e $785,090 Back Pay—The unsatisi dus 


claim, sometimes estimated to inv 
as much as $1,000,000, has been fie 
at $785,090 by Col. Donovan H. Tys 
Army finance officer at Ward. 1! 
company holds that the NWLB ord 
in mid-1944 directing the payment \ 
illegal. 

The Army has been unable to fi 
money to make the payments, whi 
the NWLB directed should be paid 0 
of net profits. A special appropnati 
by Congress.seemed necessary if the pa 
ment is to be made by the governme 
officials said. 

e Claim and Counterclaim—In tum 
the properties back to Ward, the \\ 


Dept. disclosed that the Army had pa ” 
out for goods on hand $1,200,000 mo pinee! 
than it took in during its nine-monfPortur 
possession of the mail-order house, “ipjem 
made claim on Ward for the amou nm 


Terming Army occupation illegal, WV 
countered with a claim of $480,650 can 


damages from alleged illegal actions Hens 
the War Dept. a 

The company offered a tempomy” 
cash settlement of the difference (§l°e 
Ceno: 


$719,320, which was accepted by 
government with the stipulation that 
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WHAT NEXT... 


WILL THEY DO 


TH FIBERS 
UF GLASS ? 


THE ATOMIC BOMB PLANT at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, con- 
tains what is believed to be the world’s largest air conditioning 
installation. And Dust-Stop* Air Filters are used to clean the 
air circulated through the “acres of buildings and vaults. 
Dust-Stops are used here for the same reason that they are 
standard equipment in most forced-warm-air furnaces and air 
conditioriers—because of their superior efficiency in trapping 
dust, dirt and lint, And they’re easy and inexpensive to replace. 


EXOTIC BLOOMS ana perishable foods can now be flown 
to distant markets, in special refrigerated containers insu- 
lated with Fiberglas* Thermal Insulation. Fiberglas is used 
because of its unique combination of desirable qualities. It 
has high insulating efficiency, is lightweight, moisture 
resistant, has lasting resilience and will not rot or decay. 
Fiberglas is practically a “lifetime” insulation. That’s why 
it is, today, the leading insulating material for refrigerators, 
ranges and other domestic appliances. 


erglas products offer you 
combination of superior 
antages not found in any 
er material. These few 
bmples of Fiberglas in use 
Y suggest its possible 
antageous application to 
products or manufactur- 
processes. Fiberglas field 
jineers will welcome an 
portunity to discuss your 
blems and help you de- 
where this unique mate- 
can serve you best. Write 
ens-Corning Fiberglas 
p., 1803 Nicholas Build- 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Conada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd. 
Oshowa, Ontario. 


FROZEN FOODS give new mean- 


ing to “good living”. And Fiberglas 
Insulation helps them do it—through 
its wide use in food processing, cold 
storage and locker plants, dispens- 
ing units and refrigerated cars 
and trucks. This efficient insulating 
material consists of fine, interlaced 
glass fibers with myriad entrapped 
air spaces which block the passage 
of heat to help keep frozen foods at 
their best and hold down refriger- 
ated equipment operating costs. 


LOOK FORWARD to new lightweight, yet 


very strong, luggage and carrying cases 
made of plastics reinforced with Fiberglas 
fibers. Such plastics laminates have great 
tensile, compressive, flexural and impact 
strength per unit of weight. And they will be 
long-lasting and durable because this new 
Fiberglas-base material resists heat, mois- 
ture, fungi and bacterial growths that attack 
leather and organic fabrics. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Sat 


Barrier 


LOANS 


SKIN 


BARRIER PROTECTIVE SKIN CREAMS AND LOTIONS 


With occupational dermatoses accounting for approximately 
70 per cent of all industrial diseases, your workers need 
protection from substances which cause skin irritation. 
When substitution or discontinuance of these substances 
is not practical, good protection may be obtained by the 
regular use of M.S.A. Fend Barrier Creams and Lotions, 

Rubbed into the clean skin before beginning work, 
Fend. products create an effective physical ba-rier to irri- 
tants. Fend is readily removed at end of work period by 
mild soap and warm water—leaving the skin smooth and 


comfortable. Write for your copy of the 
informative, comprehensive Fend Brochure 
describing all Fend products, and contain- 
ing a helpful Application Chart. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK THOMAS and MEADE STREETS PITTSBURGH 8 


ct Representotives in P cipal Cities 


INDUSTRIAL 


IRRITATIONS 


PA 


did not constitute admission 

idity of Ward’s damage claii\s. py 
Ward and the War Dept. re: req J 
right to claim additional payn) nts, 
ject to audit. 

Army Admits No Profit—Th. §| 
000 claimed by the governme::: did} 
represent a loss, the Army pointed 
but was money paid out in exces 
collections. It was expected that 
weeks or more would be required 
audit to determine the profit or 
position on Army operation, but { 
Amny reported that up to Aug. 31, |) = 
no profit had accrued. 


Silent Forests 


Northwest lumber st 
keeps 60,000 idle as big fingue 
and unions give no indication 
settling wage dispute. 


The dove of peace which kissed 
number of other troubled labor fr # 
this week flew over the forests of r 
Pacific Northwest without pause. 
¢ Independents Yield—For a mor 
the A.F.L.-affiliated Northwest Cougije}de 
of Lumber & Sawmill Workers Uni 
has been on strike for a minimum, fo 
dustry-wide wage of $1.10 an he 
There has been no sign that the unig@e 
or the lumber firms are ready to yid 

Seventeen smaller lumber compan 
the so-called independents, have gran 
the union’s wage demands, and are 
full production, but the big lum 
camps haven’t heard the whine of 
saw since Sept, 24. About 60,000 m 
are idle. 

e Holding the Peace—The Af 
union’s effort has been dissipated so 
what by the fact that a ‘teal anion 
C.1.0. International Woodworkers 
America, has elected so far to pursue§ 
peaceful course of negotiation with { 
employers who are under contract. 
I.W.A. is talking for a general incr 
of 25¢ an hour and holds a strike auth 
ization from its membership to back 
this demand. 

The C.1.0.’s refusal to exercise 
strike authority drew A.F.L. picket | 
to some of the C.1.O. plants in Wa. 
ington state. But in most cases 
C.1.O. strategists have been able to 
perse the pickets with injunctions. 

e Lining Up Other Crafts—If there: 
pinch on retail lumber yards in the 
mediate strike area, dealers have 
disclosed it. The C.I.O. claims that 
membership can keep that part of 
industry supplied. But the A.F.1 
work on the other A.F:L. crafts w! 
handle lumber to brand the C.J rae 
product as “hot.” 


enue 
ontre 
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provides flexibility 


for the mechanical 
world of movement 


ral incr 
rike auth 
to back exibility is vital in any fluid-conveying system. For over 30 years, 
gineers in every field of industry and transportation have found 
t Barco Flexible Joints provide reliable protection against breaks 
d leakage in fluid lines. By means of responsive movement, Barco 
mpensates for contraction and expansion, absorbs the destructive 
ion of vibration and shock. Barco’s range of design provides 
every flexible joint problem. Technical Engineering ) 0 ester wi 
rays available. Barco Manufacturing Co., Not Inc., 1830 Winnemac 
enue, Chicago 40, Illinois. In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., 
ontreal Cana 


BARCO “Existe sow ts B= 


responsive move- 
FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY = = 


“MOVE IN DIRECTION” 


STOCK RECORD 


— eee 
aw. a. 2 = ea ae wr | was) moan oo vase 1 


Bee | . 


OHNNY sometimes has trouble keeping track of the many valuables 
stuffed in his pockets . . . then he has to take time out! 
Many companies are like Johnny . .. they have trouble keeping track 
of items they handle. They lose valuable time while costs rise! 


This valuable time can be saved by speedy volume production of com- 
plete stock or material control records with a Remington Rand Model 
285 bookkeeping machine. 
The Model 285 gives you volume production because it is automatic, 
and because it meets all requirements for quantity and value bal- 
ances, or for multiple quantity control balances such as On Order, 
On Hand, Reserved, and Available. 
It is the ONLY completely electrified bookkeeping machine that com- 
putes and prints balances automatically! Also, it is automatic in its cross 
computation, proof of old balance pick-up, tabulation, carriage return, 
printing of dates and credit balances, and many more time-saving opera- 
tions that speed volume production. j re 


Business firms everywhere 
say the 285 creates up-to- 
the-minute inventory and 
stock control, saving valu- 
able time and cutting costs! 


Let it save your time, cut 
your costs. Phone your 
nearest Remington Rand 
office now, or write to us. 


Buy, Keep Victory Bonds 


NWLB Plans Exit 


Wartime agency acopts, 
new policy designed to clea 
books by Jan. 1. Conciliation 
Service may get bigger role. 


Any doubts that the Nation.) Wy 
Labor Board meant business in 1 peated 
announcements of plans to win up ity 
work this year were ended when NW 
adopted a new policy designed to cle 
its books by Jan. 1, and if possible by 
Dec. 15, 1945. 

e By Request Only—NWLB and its x 
gional boards henceforth will accep 
new dispute cases only on joint requeg 
by the parties concerned, and will ag 
only to the extent of narfing an arb 
trator or arbitrators who will make 

binding decision. The boards will nof 
hold hearings on the merits of any ney 
cases, and will make no decisions. 

Cases filed between Aug. 18 an 
Oct. 22, effective date of the ne 
policy, will continue to be handled u 
der the Aug. 18 program which pr 
vided that disputing parties must agreg 
to accept directives, as final and binding 
If, under former terms, appeals to th 
NWLB from regional or commission 
decisions were authorized, the nations 
board announcement said that appeal 
still will be accepted for final action. 
e Appeals to Be Handled—Appeals fron 
directives issued prior to Oct. 22 wi 
be processed as in the past, and NWLI 
will continue to hand down dircctive 
concerning their final disposition. Hox 
ever, in other pending and unsettle 
cases, national and regional boards an 
commissions will issue only  recoz 
mendations concerning the appropri 
terms of settlement, discontinuing t tl 
former practice of directing that di 
putes should be settled on specifi 
terms. No appeals from recommend 
tions will be accepted. 

With its task thus eased, NWLI 
plans to aid regional boards and cor 
missions in clearing congested calendar 
by transfers of personnel from nation 
to regional boards, and from regio 
board to regional board. 
© Power Lacking—The new policy wa 
voted because (1) since the war endef 
NWLB has been almost powerless tt 
enforce its orders, and (2) Presiden 
Truman’s forthcoming Labor-Managt 
ment Conference has as one of its 0! 


jectives the establishment of a_peact Gi 

time mechanism for handling abe 

disputes. ia 
NWLB, resentful over its trans‘ - 

into the Dept. of Labor (BW —Sep.-- 2 

’45,p5), wants to be ready to turn ove 

its problems to a successor organizati ] 
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PRIVACY! And courteous, attentive service from employees 
proud of their art in extending travel hospitality is yours at the 


Sep? push of a button! 


turn ove 


YOU'VE BEEN SWELL about the 
travel situation . . . and we’re glad 
to say that things are looking bet- 
ter now. 

There are still millions of troops 
to be gotten home, but the way 
Pullman works with the railroads 
—through its centrally controlled 


busy day ahead! 


““pool’”’ of sleeping cars—makes 
Pullman comfort available to more 
civilians, too. 

So, ask for Pullman space next 
time you take a trip! 

You'll enjoy service, comfort and 
safety that no other way of going 
places fast can match! 


COMFORT! The bed is big and soft. The sheets are fresh. The 
car is clean and safe. A swell night’s sleep prepares you for the 


Pp U LLMAN For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 


© 1946, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Give your 
personality 
a break! 


let it make a bigger 
future for you! 


As scientific researchers have 

proved again and again, a 

successful future depends 

most on a strong personal- 

ity! Dr. Laird’s penetrating 

book will not only help you 

analyze your personality, 

with neariy 2000 pertinent 

questions—it will show also 

how you can Use your strong 

qualities, improve your weak 

points. Here are check lists 

with specific advice, the in- 

side stories of the success 

methods of our outstanding 

young leaders. Now . 

learn how you can strengthen and Gack your 
personality to win the goals in life you desire. 


" Just Published! 


The Technique of 
Personal Analysis 


Tested Ways for Fitting 
Your Personality to a Future 


By Dr. DONALD A, LAIRD 
Assisted by Eleanor C. Laird 


408 pages, 32 photographs, $3.00 


Engineering graduates of Purdue University 
with good personalities earn $924 more each 
year than poor personalities, It's no coinci- 
dence but a proved fact that a well-developed 
personality is the best success insurance going. 
Here is a book that gives you over 150 tests 
to help you know yourself—powers you had 
scarcely realized, qualities you can use and de- 
velop more strongly. It gives guide lists of 
specific advice for improving yourself as a 
friend, as a marriage partner, as a worker and 
leader in business, plus stimulating success 
methods of outstanding leaders to indicate 
your path to a bigger future. 


Quick methods to make your 
personality your biggest asset: 


3 steps for changing bad personality charac- 
teristics; 11 rules for winning friends; 16 ques- 
tions to show your leadership ability; 6 points 
in picking the right boss; 10 rules for happi- 
ness at home; 20 questions to test your will 
power; 10 rules for mental health; etc., etc. 


Take out this best possible insurance of your 
future! See the book—test it—10 days on 
approval. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. is 


Send me Laird’s The Technique of Personal Analysis for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $3.00 plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name 

Address 

City and State 
Company 


Position ; 
(Books sent on “approval in the U. 


when—and if—one materializes from the 
Nov. 5 conference in Washington. 

Just what is to become of B’s 
role in carrying out the wage stabiliza- 
tion program is to be cleared up in a 
future announcement—presumably the 
wage-price statement by President Tru- 
man (page 5). 

The new NWLB policy of settling 

disputes through arbitrators is no sharp 
departure from what has been going on 
for several weeks. Before turning dis- 
putes over to the NWLB, the 
Conciliation Service has attempted to 
obtain from disputants an agreement 
to accept the decision of NWLB or a 
designated agent. The new policy an- 
nouncement just makes that practice 
official. 
e Conciliation Service Role—In prepara- 
tion for a larger role in the settlement of 
labor disputes, the Dept. of Labor's 
Conciliation Service has asked a tri- 
partite advisory committee to look into 
policies and procedures on mediation 
and arbitration. Members are Dr. Sum- 
ner H. Slichter of Harvard University 
and Arthur S. Meyer, chairman of the 
New York State Mediation Board, repre- 
senting the public; Vincent Ahearn and 
Clarence Skinner, industry members of 
NWLB, for industry; and Frank Fen- 
ton, A. F. L. director of organization, 
and John Brophy, director of the 
C. I. O. Industrial Union Council, 
representing labor. Brophy, now out of 
the country, is being represented by 
Clinton S. Golden, vice-president of 
C. I. O.’s United Steelworkers. 


RAIL PAY DEMANDS FILED 


Industry-wide wage negotiations (BW 
—Oct.20'45,p99) opened in a new quar- 
ter this week when A. F. Whitney, in- 
ternational president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad ‘Trainmen (Ind.), formally 
presented the brotherhood’s demand for 
a 25% wage boost and other new con- 
tract provisions to representatives of rail- 
roads which have contracts with the 
brotherhood in this country, Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

The brotherhood’s demands on behalf 
of its 215,000 employed members are 
only a part of similar demands which 
now have been announced by virtually 
all independent and A.F.L. unions un- 
der contract with the nation’s railroads, 
and which cover a large part of the 
industry's 1,500,000 employees. 

Opening of formal negotiations in 
Chicago brought statements from the 
brotherhood that its members have had 
no wage increase since they were 
awarded 10% in 1943, and that some 
groups of passenger department mem- 
bers still are working ten-hour days and 
are the “only ones in labor” still work- 
ing on that basis. 
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Dock Armistice 


Longshoremen’s strike end; 
but battle against Ryan’ 
on union continues with 
trouble on piers likely. 


grip 


Joseph P. Ryan, brawny 

president of the A.F.L. Inte: 
Longshoremen’s Assn., last w. 
cessfully weathered his first m: 
of strength since . 1934 as in,urgent 
stevedores on New York docks ended ay 
18-day strike which had tied up almoy 
all ships in the harbor (BW—Oct.20'4; 
p96). 
e Only an Amnistice—The victory , hoy. 
ever, did not give much ground for opt. 
mism among those anxious to preserve 
peace on the piers. It was obviously 
shaky triumph, likely to be upsct unles 
Ryan provides at least a semblance of 
democratic processes in union affairs for 
his rank-and-file. 

The crippling strike, which broke |§ 

years of reasonably harmonious relation 
between East Coast shippers and long 
shoremen, saw (1) the emergence 0 
a strongly supported left-wing blo 
within I.L.A., working through \ illiany 
EF. Warren, a rank-and-file leadcr, 
challenge Ryan’s domination of th 
I.L.A., and (2) unneeded confirmatior 
that Harry Bridges’ C.1.0. longshor 
men’s union and other leftist. lab 
groups stand ready to assist any move 
ment to topple Ryan, hoping, in th 
scramble, to win control of the easten 
waterfront. As long as this situation con 
tinues, recurrences of tie-ups on Net 
York docks will not be unlikely. 
e Sore Spots—The strike involved, 4 
peak, 35,000 longshoremen, and was du 
as much to the growing dissatisfactio 
over Ryan’s leadership as to the pre 
text of contract issues. After more th: 
two weeks of effort, supported solidly bj 
other A.F.L. unions including Ham 
Lundberg’s Seafarers’ International 
Ryan succeeded in getting an estimate 
13,500 stevedores into dock gangs 
enough to start work on practically 4 
strikebound cargoes. 

While insurgent leaders _ bitter) 
assailed Ryan and Lundberg for “‘stnie 
breaking” and charged that stevedor 
had been mustered from outside is t 
New York City and the I.L.A., | 
obvious that the backbone of the val 
out was broken. 

Warren, as nominal leader of t 
rank-and-file revolt, ordered his follow 
ers back to work. Subsequent!y 
charged that he had been a “dupe” 
communist waterfront elements 
querading as A.F.L. unionists, and © 
withdrawing his support from the " 
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at Sa ee PIN marks a wholesale supply carries the same high quality products that 


ng Ham point. are preferred throughout industry ... 


*rmational : 
estimate EVERY SUPPLY POINT Carries a stock of ptus the services of skilled Texaco 


ok gangs ‘Texaco lubricants and fuels for your plants, Lubrication Engineers — to cooperate in 
hnally 
i wherever located. increasing output, reducing costs. 


bitter ONE SALES AGREEMENT to cover all your 
ew plants, giving you the benefits of mass pur- 


*PHONE the nearest wholesale supply 
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surgents. Others, however, were found 
to fill the gap. Announcement was 
made that the fight on Ryan would go 
on in the courts and I.L.A. union halls. 
e Too Much Harmony?—Main griev- 
ance is that Ryan, never enthusiastic 


about annual conventions, called to- 
gether union delegations in 1943 and 
“won” election as lifetime president of 
I.L.A., at $20,000 a year and expenses. 


Moreover, the insurgent bloc feels that 


Ryan is on too good terms with shipping 


in demandin 


has won on the West 
With a cauliflowered ear 
ground, Ryan negotiated this w« 


management, and is not militant 
A improved emp 
conditions such as Bridges’ C.1.( 


oast sinc 


Average Weekly Earnings 


March 
1945 


$47.51 
53.38 
39.00 


Percent 
Increase 


78% 
75 
71 


Tabulated below are some salient figures that are being 
invoked by both labor and industry in the current wage 
disputes. Wartime changes between January of 1941 
(base date of the Little Steel formula) and March of 
1945 (which ry be taken as the last peak war-production 
month) varied sharply, not only in weekly earnings, but 
also in the factors which combine to make up the pay 

Jan. 
Industry 1941 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES......... $26.64 
Durable Goods on.0 6bGbeadtevescépevacadees 30.48 
PemeS Geol « cnas 6.6004 0s Vead 6 cance ode 22.75 
DURABLE GOODS 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.... 33.60 
Grey iron and semusteel castings. .............. 30.458 
I a. rd Ba we GPEME oreo aa bs eben ee 25.24 
Stoves, oil burners, etc. seOGs Oa chien bs 26.07 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 26.32 
NONI «og cb cob <5 0 Khbss Wiveaes 33.18 
Radios and phonographs....................-. 24.08 
Communication equipment.................... 32.47 
Machinery and machine shop products......... 34.00 
Benes am GUTREIOR, oo ia sh eCE NE 666s otc wens 36.50 
CR a er Pree ey eT 36.03 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors... ... 29.92 
eS CRUE... inten beads Ckndabee’s oSivsalbava 40.15 
Machine-tool accessories... ...............0005 37.90 , 
NE DOO. sso 6.46 Ma cd de cdunadaen adeeeue 29.57 
Aircraft and parts, excluding engines........... 34.13 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding............ 37.69 
PEND, 0k doscaekicue hd cwetdnanaccuns cha 37.69 
Nonferrous metals and products. .............. 30.47 
Sawmills and logging camps................... 19.59 
PENNE, Fo0's oa cn6 0d ce EbSA bets Cadharseoct 21.42 
OG MR 55 65. 6 Viana + ve 44h 08408 8x 28.02 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. ...........2.e0s... 21.74 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Cotton manufactures, except small wares....... 15.60 
ee NE ON ks cn el awectdoncnceee 16.53 
Woolen and worsted manufacturing............ 21.78 
BSS. os Kida scents dab aedeeticbace’eedsi 18.51 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified......... 20.40 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear.................. 14.22 
Women's clothing, not elsewhere classified...... 19.47 
Wests and ete. 6.5 ease NisisWeds toads 19.58 
Slaughtering and meat packing........... 26.84 
DOs ccd wvccnsascbhsgucdeeseecevetiecatitn 26.46 
es NE 2. Sy ceckdandee cease 34.57 
Sugar refining (cane)............. 22.73 
Ciaretees. £7 Gen sepies s dvetetetden. chacahe 22.38 
ee PT A ere ees 15.13 
LG SP eee te 27.02 
Paper boxes....... : 6h erential ais 22.26 
Newspapers and periodicals. ..........2.....4. 38.15 
Printing, bodk and job... . bh na weet oe Ne 31.64 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.......... 24.68 
Rayon and allied products. ................... 27.26 
Industrial chemicals... ... . 0.0.60: cseeecseees 33.10 
PURER FORE. o.oo OV Sects ck bh dabeet ences 34.46 
Rubber tires and inner tubes................+-. 36.67 
NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Bituminous coal évuTeeeoveteant 26.00 
CD EB c o's 0.0 ke 80 08 nbd sadder beteuee 33.99 
Telephone........ 32.52 
Street railways and buses 33.63 
Electric light and power. 35.49 
PRO GMEEED, «i. 4 ov adicackscapanhaseyent™ 30.59 
I sick ss wads ecaetsGbbataeasi nee tas 21.53 
Hotels 36 s.s 0d HéG@hs 6eCdbumke ot 15.65 
Pumr Wendrtas. 5. .0s cd eidic Dedevttctadsanspue 18.37 
n.a.—not available. 


envelope—hours worked per week and average straig 
time pay per hour (which excludes the effect of overt 
premiums). Formulation of any national wage-price po! 
(the ‘Trend, page 124) is complicated not only by th 
varying increases but also by their varying effect on co 
and consequently on prices, since the ratio of labor « 
to total sales also varies widely from industry to indust 


Average Weekly Hours 
Jan. 
1941 


CUSmROONMOR MUR eRe ETONS 


MUBN OARS ROWORRLONSHBROUN 


SRSSeassy 
eco tewass 


1945 


45. 


46. 
43. 


SSEGRSSSSES 


WOAR AMAR MEUM RAVOMNUAAUS 


se @ewouw 


wR waronaAwuunns 


ROwWON ADMD 
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9 
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Cun 
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March Percent 


Increase 


17% 
15 
17 


21 
18 
15 


*Includes both wages and salaries; comparable figuref or all manufacturing industries was 22.6 %. 


Average Straight-Time 
Hourly Earnings 


Jan. 

1941 1945 
66.9¢ 97.2¢ 
72.5 104.9 
60.1 84.7 
85.2 110.2 
71.2 102.1 
60.0 91.8 
66.5 96.7 
65.0 97.5 
72.3 102.9 
62.1 86.6 
75.3 95.7 
73.3 102.8 
77.7 =112.8 
83.4 106.7 
74.0 105.5 
71.6 105.1 
68.2 111.7 
75.4 110.4 
72.6 109.8 
85.5 125.2 
95.0 118.4 
70.7 99.0 
50.1 74.2 
54.1 81.9 
76.4 92.0 
57.9 77.7 
41.3 62.3 
46.1 67.9 
56.7 81.8 
55.0 76.4 
60.7 86.1 
43.1 67.8 
55.3 107.5 
52.3 78.6 
66.6 86.0 
62.1 79.6 
94.1 106.5 
65.0 78.3 
59.2 74.1 
43.2 66.7 
64.0 81.8 
56.5 77.9 
105.2 125.1 
79.1 100.7 
60.5 79.1 
68.1 87.6 
79.7 104.4 
97.0 115.5 
96.0 117.3 
88.5 113.1 
87.1 107.6 
80.4 90.3 
68.1 84.5 
88.3 105 .6 
73.1 96.4 
52.1 74.2 
31.3 49.6 
40.7 62.2 


March Percent 


45% 


45 
41 
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17.9 
14.5 
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tLatest year for which data are available. 
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the pare association on contract 
tems which go beyond those to which 
association and union negotiators agreed 
pefore the recent walkout. Principal de- 
mands are for a reduced sling-load, 
elimination of one of three daily shape- 
ups, call-in pay, standardized work crews, 
bnd premium pay for meal times worked. 
« Bridges Marks Time—With Warren’s 
pack-to-work order given, the C.1.O.’s 
National Maritime Union, through 
which Bridges was working, could do 
nothing but concur without enthusiasm. 

But there was little doubt that it was 
, withdrawal with limitations. Since 
early in the war Bridges has made no 
secret of his intention, once war con- 
ditions are over, to stage a dog-eat-dog 
fight with Ryan for full control of the 
nation’s docks. 


lewis Bides Time 


Keeps out of picture while 
U.M. W. foremen’s affiliate puts 
case before NLRB. Showdown in 
coal industry will come later. 


John L. Lewis’ back-to-work order 
hich ended _a soft coal field strike of 
200,000 United Mine Workers last 
week still was a subject of speculation 
as the issue behind it—a demand for 
recognition of supervisory employees 
organized into a U.M.W. affiliate—went 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board for decision in a Jones & Laugh- 
in Steel Corp. test case. 
¢ Demands Reaffirmed—Lewis called an 
nd to the walkout “in the public inter- 
st” after failure of Secretary of Labor 
Lewis Schwellenbach’s conciliation ef- 
forts. He made clear, however, that 
the order was not a withdrawal of 
U.M.W. demands that mine clerical, 
technical, and supervisory employees 
should be recognized as a* collective 
bargaining unit. 

Negotiations concerning acceptance 
f the group by coal producers will be 
“resumed at a later, more appropriate 
ate,” Lewis’ announcement said. 
*Washington Hearing—Meanwhile, 
U.M.W.’s District 50-afhliated United 
lerical, Technical & Supervisory Em- 
ployees Union—whose strike _precipi- 
ated the U.M.W., walkout, closing 917 
mines—shifted its attention to the 
‘LRB hearing in Washington. 

There, with Lewis and other parent 
U.M.W. officials notably absent, old 
aiguments for and against foremen or- 
ganization (and particularly over the 
clationship of the supervisory union to 
U.M.W.) were hashed over again. 
Briefs were ordered submitted to NLRB 
om Oct. 29. If ordinary procedure is 
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How we helped the Allies 
catch a mess of tin fish 


HIS is one of those stories that 

couldn’t be told before. It’s 
about the U-boat attacks on our 
Atlantic shipping, and how they 
were reduced to impotency—just 
in the nick of time. 


For this accomplishment we owe 
thanks to the hard-fighting Allied 
navies ... and a number of new and 
ingenious weapons, one of which 
is pictured above. 


Special nets made of heavy steel 
cables were suspended from booms 
on both sides of a cargo ship when 
it went to sea. On entering dan- 
gerous waters, the nets were swung 
out and down so that they formed 
a protective curtain from one end 
of the ship to the other and far 
from its sides. 

Atorpedo, striking this net, would 
become fouled and hang there 
harmlessly until the net was re- 


leased by an automatic device, and 
dropped into the sea with its ex- 
plosive catch. 


The very special, tapered, tubular 
steel booms and all the special fit- 
tings used for this purpose were 
Union Metal products, made in 
great number for the U. S. Maritime 
Commission to its specifications. 
And while you may never need such 
a boom, here is another demon- 
stration of the ability of Union 
Metal engineers to produce better 
products of steel—a fact which may 
be of special interest to you today. 


All of our manufacturing facili- 
ties so recently devoted to the war 
effort are now available to help you 
make your peacetime products bef- 
ter, cheaper and faster—the Union 
Metal way. Your inquiries are in- 
vited. The Union Metal Manufac- 
turing Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
; 
| 


Lasting solutions to the problems of reconversion, 
plant-rehabilitation, taxation, introduction of new 
products and expansion of plants and markets all 
must rest on a base of sound and adequate capital. 


As one of the largest investment banking organiza- 
tions in the country, The First Boston Corporation 
within the recent past, either alone or in association 
with others, has underwritten new corporate security 


issues ranging from $200,000 to over $100,000,000. 


Obtaining capital for well-managed and growing 
American corporations—and designing sound capital 
structures to meet the competitive conditions that lie 
ahead—are primary functions of this nationwide 


organization. 


A discussion with executives in our Boston, New York 


or other offices might prove most timely and involves 


no obligation. 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 


CORPORATION 


100 Broapway, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO 


Executive Offices 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 


RUTLAND SPRINGFIELD 


One Fepera St., Boston 


SAN FRANCISCO 


followed, a decision can be 
within a month of that date. 
e Committed to a Policy—| 
men’s recognition fight thus rc 
a situation similar to that in tl 
post Maryland Dry Dock C 
more) case (BW —May15’43, 
which NLRB was called on t 
whether foremen should be r 
as employees under the Nation 
Relations (Wagner) Act. Onl 
ences are that now NLRB is mi 
ted to a policy of recognizing inio 
exclusively devoted to supervis:\ ¢; 
ployees, such as the Foreman’s .\ 1, of 
America. (BW —Mar.31'45,p15). an 
that Paul M. Herzog now is sit! ng j 
the chairman’s seat occupied by Harn 
M. Millis during former hearin; 

Importance of that stems froin th 

fact that again, as in the past, it j 
apparent that the chairman’s vote will 
decide the case. 
e Opposing Viewpoints—John \{ 
Houston and Gerard Reilly, board mem. 
bers, have indicated opposing view- 
points, Houston leaning toward grant 
ing the union’s petition for certification, 
and Reilly favoring the company’ 
position that supervisory employccs are 
a direct part of management. 

The Jones & Laughlin case dates 
back to 1941, when supervisory employ- 
ees sought recognition for their Mine 
Officials Union of America, an_ inde. 
pendent organization, and were turned 
down. One year later the M.O.U.A 
affiliated with Lewis’ U.M.W., becom- 
ing a part of District 50. 

e Board to Board and Back—Since that 
time, the supervisors’ demands _ have 
been shunted between the NLRB, Na 
tional War Labor Board, and back. A 
strike vote Sept. 20 finally brought the 


four-year dispute to a boiling point. 


While Lewis has kept close counsl 

on the facts behind his actions in the 
costly mine stoppage, considerable cre- 
dence is given to reports that the 
strikes were not a part of broad U.M.W 
strategy, but stemmed from the Jones & 
Laughlin strike vote. 
e A Show of Strength—Lewis made no 
effort to stop the spreading strikes, s0 
the story goes, but let them extend 
throughout the bituminous fields as a 
show of strength for his miners, and as 
a demonstration of the ineffectiveness 
of governmental labor activities. He 
called a halt after achieving that double 
objective. 

A 30-day notice is required for re 
opening wage provisions in U.M.W.’ 
contracts. Likelihood is that the real 
showdown between Lewis and the oper- 
ators will be tipped off in advance bi 
another wage demand, to be made to 
include—if mnecessary—the now post: 
poned demand for supervisor recogn' 
tion. 
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<f A MIGHTY BUSINESS 
Is have 
XB, Na- 
on Ps It’s like an Atomic Bomb—its size belies its tremendous force; 
e t . its potential taxes your credulity and challenges your imagina- 

tnd tion. Fresh from the wars it now tackles the problems of peace. 
bh . the “Big talk,” you say? That’s because you don’t know Ditto— 
a 9 | its speed-up procedures, its revolutionary business systems. | 
|.M.W 
. And yet Ditto is so simple—a machine that makes copies. 
ones & But oh, how flexible! Copies from a paper original! No mats, 
™ no stencils! Two or more originals made at one time! Any 
om so part or all of the information copied at will! Four to eight 
. be colors in one operation! Figures recorded as accumulated, PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 
x tena . ' eP eae ' 
es copied when completed! Originals used repetitively! PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting 

and as You’ Di k h te orders into your shop! 
ene ‘ou’ve got to see Ditto at work to grasp the magic of 1 . 
He all—see it solve a production problem and speed the flow of PURCHASING—Get raw materials 10 days faster! 

4 ble goods through the shop; break a purchase-order and receiv- ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all 

— ing bottleneck; solve an age-old back order problem. typing. 

a rf And always it is available for simple jobs—duplicating eciniivitemiasiin tiles mutase cima innimitinne 
M. r tasks which every office has—producing copies at lowest cost mahi: in inde & Whhtes liek chbenoe 12, 2 
4 bo at fastest speed with an office boy’s skill. Please send - free, without obligation, actual forms 
e oper for the following Ditto Systems: 
nce by Begin to understand? It’s fully explained in descriptive (Check which System you desire) 
ade to Payroll Purchasing 


literature you'll profit by reading. Write for it today! a Ecatinm Order-Billing 
(0 Other Systems for..........-.--eeeeeeeee , 


ON E-WR ITING mt yc: NGM0 «2. vcsccccsccess S 7 Paiinlies badaeve cess 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS ech anette ecktaes carte cnitomargcrencaners 2° 
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Tom Turner 


had tonsils out 


A shipping clerk, with a salary 
of $35, Turner was hospitalized a 
week, and recuperated a week... 
got under one tna Group plan 
for hospital, sick benefit, surgical 
fee, doctors visits $109. 


His company 

received more loyalty, friendlier 
feeling from Turner and his fam. 
ily . . . a reputation as a good 
place to work, generous, human 
... the satisfaction of taking care 
of sickness at low cost — with 
premiums paid a tax deduction. 
Ask an A2tna man for the facts. 


AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


the name to 
remember when you 
wonder what to do about: 


CONTRACT MACHINE WORK 
FRONT-END ond other assemblies for 
automotive, aircraft and farm machinery 
industries, vending machines, etc. 


ORIGINATING OR DEVELOPING 
NEW METAL PRODUCTS 
RE-ENGINEERING OLD PRODUCTS, 
TOOLS AND DIES 
ORIGINATING OR DEVELOPING 
SPECIAL MACHINES 


Contract Manufacturing 
of metal parts or products, stampings, 
small steel castings. Contract assembly 
work. Eliminating hand work. Streom- 
lining production. 

@ Our informatively illustrated book, 
“INGENUITY” will tell executives who ad- 
dress me personally, about our facilities. 
JOSEPH J. CHENEY ~ 

President ki 


“ est. 
1923 
TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. acx.s4 BUFFALO 6G, N. ¥. 


Crawford Wins 


Thompson Products workers 
again vote for open shop, and 
C.1.O. is expected to challenge 
results, as in previous polls. 


Third attempt by C.I.O.’s United 

Auto Workers to break through the 
open-shop barrier in Cleveland's 
Thompson Products, Inc., this week 
wound up with relatively the same re- 
sult as former campaigns, a 2-to-1 re- 
buff for C.1.O. in a National Labor 
Relations Board election to determine 
whether an international union should 
be designated as collective bargaining 
agent for Thompson employecs. 
@ Challenge Expected—The poll, which 
climaxed another bitter campaign at 
the company’s main plant, showed 
1,707 employees want no international 
union in the plant, 929 want to be 
represented by C.1.0.’s United Auto 
Workers, and 55 favor an A.F.L. auto 
union. Votes were received from 2,876 
of 4,200 employees eligible to vote. 
The last NLRB poll resulted in 2,033 
votes against union representation, 
1,291 for C.1.0., and 256 for A.F.L. 
(BW—Sep.9’44,p98). 

As before, C.1.0. is expected to chal- 
lenge the validity of the election, specifi- 
cally, the part Frederick C. Crawford, 
president (BW-—Sep.16'44,p94), and 
other Thompson officials played in the 
campaign which, in its last two weeks, 
saw new lows set in the seven-year 
feud between the company and C.I.O. 
@ Libel Suit Filed—Crowning touches 
of the latest campaign came in the 
courts. NLRB, seeking to avert a re- 
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NEW LIGHT ON OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


Diebold, Inc., of Canton, Ohio, is making new use of “light” photography ‘0 
compare the movements involved in using filing systems of 25 years ago witl 
the motions of an operator of the company’s rotating cardineer file (right. 
“Light lines” (left) zig-zagging across time exposure photographs tell the stor 
—reproduced in Diebold’s own laboratory—of what happens when an operatot 
refers to accounts in files of 1920 vintage. Small light bulbs attached to tha] & 
worker's wrists and head register the pattern of movement. r 


currence of what it describe ¥ 
interference by Crawford in “he )¢ 
election, sought unsuccessful! to }, 
the U. S. Sixth Circuit Co: + of s 
peals, in Cincinnati, issue a . strips. 
order to prevent Crawford . 1d ot 
company officials from addr 3 
meetings of employees. 

A second court aetion, a 3](0 
libel suit brought by W. | Cras 
U.A.W.-C.1.O. organizer imp: ‘ted fro, 
Detroit, against Thompson Produc 
was filed on the eve of the clectig 
after the company, through its photoo, 
pher, questioned the authenticity of 
picture of President Truman aiid Gran 
widely used by the union to countes 
act company attacks on Grant 
e Talk Gets Results—As usual, Thom 
son employees were treated to compan 
sponsored circus acts, belly-laugh sto 
ies, and a fiery—and sobering—talk } 
Crawford, climaxed when the Thom 
son president dramatically waved a she 
of orders obtained, he said, at the « 
pense of competitors whose plants 
strikebound by C.I.O. unions. Tr 
orders mean, he promised, good pay { 
52 weeks in the year and for at le 
four years into the future. 

When votes were cast, this apparent} 
heavily overbalanced the C.1.0.’s arg 
ments, which were steeped with vilifi 
tion against Crawford and _ oth 
Thompson officials and rank-and-i 
supporters. Even before voting was co 
cluded at the plant, the C.1.O. orga 
izers had glumly folded their tents anf 
stolen away. 
eLong Campaign—C.I.0. previoug 
had sought to be named Thompsa 
collective bargaining agent in May, 194) 
and August, 1944. In both prior case 
NLRB set aside the election resul 
after protests from C.1.O. were invest 
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ure not over! 


VICTORY 
LOAN! 


There's plenty of action ahead for 
fast-thinking industrial leaders in 
putting over the new Victory Loan! 
Your Victory drive is important be- 
cause: 


EVERY VICTORY BOND HELPS TO 
Bring our boys back to the 
America for which they were 
willing to give their lives! 
Provide the finest of medical 
care for our wounded heroes! 


BOOST THE NEW F.D. ROOSEVELT 

MEMORIAL $200 BOND! 
Urge all your employees to buy 
this new Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial $200 Bond through your 
Payroll Savings Plan! At all times 
better than ready cash, Victory 
Bonds are industry's ‘‘Thanks’’ to 
our returning heroes! 


START YOUR VICTORY DRIVE 
TODAY! 
Every Victory Bond aids in assur- 
ing peacetime prosperity for our 
veterans, our nation, your employ- 
ees—and your own industry! 
rap hy ta The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


+h SEA 
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(right). me <a 


VICTORY 


toan BUSINESS WEEK 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council - 
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WHY Are THESE wale SHAPES alhe 7 


@ In appearance these Hackney Deep- 
Drawn Shapes are as far apart as the poles; 
but in the advantages they afford users, 
they are the same. Deep-drawn by the Hackney 
process, these shells often speed up production 
and reduce the cost of an individual part. 
Frequently, over-all weight is decreased—and 
other times strength is added—while many times 
both results are obtained. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company are specialists in 
the manufacture of seamless deep-drawn shells 
and shapes of various sizes. Each shell is drawn 
from a solid circular sheet or plate of material 
by means of high-pressure hydraulic presses 
especially designed for this work. Pressed Steel 
Tank Company’s special Hackney Cold- 
Drawing Process results in smooth finish, 
uniform thickness and temper. 


Let our engineers develop new parts for you, 
or improve on those now being used. 
Write today for full details. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 


555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 
1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 


LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 


gated. The current drive go: und 
way in January, 1945. 

C.1.0. this time made no « for, 
it had in previous elections, |) pyri, 
the company’s subsidiary 1). mpg; 
Aircraft Products, Inc., into tic fog 
although the bulk of the compa>y’s py 
duction will be centered in tha plant 
about to be taken over by the company 
from the Office of Defense Plints. ° 


LABOR MARKET SURVEY 


First peacetime classification of y, 
tional labor market areas by the U. ¢ 
Employment Service of the Depi. of Ly. 
bor shows that of 135 areas only twely 
have a “large volume of current unen. 
ployment,” while 14 still have relative; 
stringent employment condition 

During October, continuing tight 
labor conditions have been found in 
Group I areas at Sacramento, San Jos. 
and Stockton, Calif.; Washington, 
D.C.; Peoria, Ill.; Gary-Hammon¢, 
Ind., and South Chicago, IIl.; St. Jo. 
seph, Mo.; Long Branch and Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Charleston, S. C.; Knox. 
ville, “ta Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Hampton Roads and Richmond, Va. 

Large volume of unemployment wa 
found in Group IV areas of San Dicgo, 
Calif.; Evansville and South Bend, Ind; 
Wichita, Kans.; Detroit, Flint, Grand 
Rapids, Lansing, and Muskegon, Mich; 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Tulsa, 
Okla.; and Scranton-Wilkes Barre, P: 

Fifty-six areas were classified in Grou 
III, with a “substantial labor surplus.’ 
and 53 were listed in Group II, area 
with labor supply and demand in bul 
ance. 


JOINING THE PAY SCRAMBLE 


In the mass clamor for 30% wage in- 
creases, the C.1.O. Utility Workers 
Union achieved distinction for its wil: 
ingness to rock along at the Southem 
Califomia Gas Co. at wartime wag 
rates and at the wartime 48-hour week 
(BW-—Sep.22’45,p103). 

Last week the union climbed aboard 
the 30% bandwagon, serving notice 
that the honeymoon will end Nov. |. 
Corresponding wage demands wer 
served simultaneously on Southern Cal: 
fornia Edison Co. and Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. (northern California). 

Theory behind retention of the 4% 
hour week with the eight hours of over 
time pay which it involves for the 3,50) 
Southern California Gas employees was 
that a return to 40 hours would requir 
employment of additional workers who 
would have to be fired when the conr 
pany’s 800 employees in the services 1 
tun. The agreement to retain the 
longer work-week, on a month-to-month 
basis, lasted two months. 
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This week’s gloomy statement by Lord Halifax about the course of the 
U. S.-British commercial negotiations in Washington was a strategic exag- 
geration. Actually, there is no doubt that some agreement will be reached. 
Problem, as from the beginning, is to agree on terms which are suffi- 


ciently liberal to match British needs and yet reasonable enough to meet 
fairly wide-spread congressional hostility. 


Recent slowdown of negotiations was caused by a U. S. demand for time 
to assemble additional facts, and not by differences among the conferees. 


a 
It is in part to overcome congressional hostility in Washington that 
Canada will agree to provide $1,000,000,000 of the $6,000,000,000 needed 


by London. 


This gesture by the Dominion will be dramatized by the holding of 
several sessions of the conference in Ottawa before results are announced. 
Best estimate now is that the meeting will wind up some time before Nov. 10. 


& 
Don’t miss window dressing already under way in London to help sell 
Congress on the quality of the British risk, despite the fact a Labor govern- 
ment with plans for the broad nationalization of industry is in office. 


Britain's new tax program, while it increases the load in the upper 
income brackets at the same time that it lowers the burden for the little tax- 
payer, is intended as an earnest of the country’s determination to pull in its 
belt until its financial house is in order. 

As a sop to business, the excess-profits tax is cut from 100% to 60%. 

In addition, Parliament has extended wartime control powers of the 


‘government for another five years. While many may be relaxed long before 


the end of this period, British executives noted grimly this week the Finance 
Minister’s warning that price controls would continue to be rigidly enforced. 
e 

Less acceptable to an already skeptical Congress as well as to British 
property owners and investors are other Labor government moves which 
threaten to interfere with the traditional operation of the free enterprise 
system in Britain. 

Present plans give municipal housing authorities the edge over private 
builders, at least during the next few years in which the housing crisis will 
remain acute. 

Local authorities would be empowered, under present plans, to seize 
private property on 14 days’ notice if it was considered essential to the 
rehousing program, and to compel labor to enter building trades if necessary 
workers could not be recruited on a voluntary basis. 

2 

Beyond using such drastic measures to assure speedy reconstruction at 
home, London’s Labor officials are taking vigorous action to boost exports. 

Rigid export quotas are being imposed on key industries at the same 
time that annual production quotas are set. 

Seventy major radio producers, for example, are being licensed to 
produce 1,000,000 sets during the next twelve months, but 400,000 will be 
put aside for export despite acute shortages at home. Prewar, the industry 
produced 1,400,000 sets, of which not more than 66,000 were exported. 

And despite the fact that Britain is desperately in need of new auto- 
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mobiles, 50% of the coming year’s production is ticketed for shipment 

abroad. In the U.S. not even 5% is allocated for export though some pro- 

ducers may send more than that amount to their prewar foreign agents. 
. 

Though, in contrast with Britain, the U. S. so far has no vigorous program 
of allocating fixed quotas of next year’s production for export, individual 
interests are aggressively talking export prospects. 

Export-Import Bank credits are behind the latest French government 
order for 500 locomotives, to supplement contracts already held by Baldwin, 
American, and Lima Locomotive companies for 700. 

Four representatives of Sun Shipbuilding Co. (Chester, Pa.) are now in 
Switzerland negotiating for licenses to manufacture the new Brown-Boveri 
high-efficiency gas turbines for ship propulsion and oil refinery service. 

Georgia lumber interests have made a contract with Belgian coal mine 
owners to ship $2,500,000 of pine pit props as fast as the 20 ships required 
to deliver 125,000 tons of props can be chartered. 

West Coast traders are preparing for the resumption of business with 
the Orient. American President Lines, with several ships already on the 
Philippines run, have just announced the first sailing in a resumption of 
service to Shanghai and Hong Kong. The President Grant sails from San 
Francisco on Nov. 16. 


Moscow has recently announced vigorous new plans to encourage exports 
with which to pay for the vast quantities of foreign manufactures that the 
U.S.S.R. would like to buy from abroad. 

Utilizing a system of production bonuses to workers—in both goods and 
cash—Soviet officials are making drives to boost output of four key prewar 
export specialties: lumber, manganese, flax, and gold. 

In addition, Moscow has reintroduced the whole prewar system of 
personal privileges for people willing to help develop resources of the far north. 


+ 
Despite disparaging reports from textile experts in this country, Soviet 
authorities will push colored cotton as a novelty in foreign markets. 
Russians announced long ago the successful cultivation of colored cotton, 
with the brown variety the most successful. 


Now, Soviet agricultural authorities claim they can grow yellow, green, 
pink, brown, blue, and smoke-colored cotton in quantity. 

To prove their point, a Moscow textile mill is committed to produce 
350,000 children’s suits from naturally colored cotton this year: Savings on 
dyeing are said to cut fabric costs 20%. 

And authorities at Tashkent, center of Russia’s cotton zone, declare that 
500 tons of yellow cotton alone will be grown this season. 

e 

Current alarm over Russia’s reported 50% participation in key industries 
in Hungary may shrink when fuli details are known. 

Little publicity has been given to the fact that Moscow has written down 
first drastic reparations claims in almost every country in eastern Europe. 

Observers in Hungary point out that Russian demand for a share in 
the control of Hungarian industry may be abandoned when reparations claims 
are fulfilled. Until then, it is an effective club over hostile managers who 
might try to welsh on deliveries. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


utting the Economic Pattern 


Cycle of important conferences is determining how free 
orld trade can be. For U.S,, problem is that of converting con- 
essions won bilaterally into effective multilateral agreements. 


As the network of international con 
erences widens, the postwar pattern of 
vorld economic policy begins to emerge. 

General conferences have been held 
m postwar relief, agriculture, monetary 
tabilization and international develop 
yent, an international court of justice, 
ecurity, and civil aviation, 

Four More—This month four further 
levelapments came into focus; 

(1) th Washington, side by side with 
alks to determine the extent of U.S. 
mancial aid to Britain, definitive dis 
usions of future commercial policy 
vere under way, 

(2) Plans for a British-American con 
erence on cable and wireless communi 
ations are set, 

(3) In Montreal, the Provisional In 
emational Civil Aviation Organization 
vegan drafting plans for a general 
sembly at which business unfinished at 
‘hicago will be tackled, 

(4) The U, S.-British petroleum agree 
nent was readied for Congress in ad 
ance of plans for an international oil 
neeting. 

Pursuant to Pledges—All these events 
we designed to make effective the pious 
promises of the Atlantic Charter, re 
tated and amplified in Article VII of 
he Master Lend-Lease Agreements. 

The Atlantic Charter promised all na- 
ions “access, on equal terms, to the 
mde and to the raw materials of the 
vorld.” Article VII of the lend-lease 
ucts pledged signatories—some 30-odd 
ountnes—to efforts “direeted to the ex- 
pansion, by appropriate international 
id domestic measures, of production, 
mployment, and the exchange and con- 
wnption of goods . . ; to the elimina- 
ion of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
nent in international commerce, and to 
he reduction of tariffs and other trade 
arriers,”” 

Voice of Power—In the present cycle 
it conferences, the United States is 
iclding its newly recognized preroga- 
ivey as the most powerful economic unit 
n the world. 

In Consequence, many a traditional 
mvilege is being challenged on the 
ard-to-combat premise of equality of 
)pportunity and free competition. 

(he U.S. now leads the world in 
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commercial auppower, and it swung its 
weight around at Chicago to preserve 
this leadership, 

Vhe U, S, has built, during the war, 

a vast world communications system, 
and it intends te use it as a lever to 
break a British commercial communica 
tions monopoly, 
e With Respect to Oil—The U.S, in 
tends to use any available bargaining 
weapons to assure equality in the ex 
ploitation of world oil resources 

Right now the degree of financial aid 
to Britain hinges on London's willing 
ness to jon in a general tearing-down of 
trade barners—ineluding Empire pret 
crenees 

The Montreal air meeting—although 

primarily technical—cannot evade the 
issues it has inherited, ‘The Chicago con 
ference in November, 1944, provided a 
stnking example of mternational agree 
ment im the face of violent-—and 
adamant—disagreement between two 
leading participants, Its aftermath can 
be a warning of the possible conse 
quences of failure to achieve multina 
tional unity, 
@ Compromise—Due primarily to the 
earnest endeavors of the Canadian dele 
gation, a compromise agreement grant 
ing two of the freedoms sought for ais 
trafic resulted in the formation of an 
international civil aviation body, But 
failure to achieve a “four freedom” o1 
“five freedom” agreement started a 
chain of bilateral pacts between the 
U.S, and other powers to achieve the 
additional freedoms for U.S. airlines, 
(The British had balked on guarantee 
ing the right of airlines to pick up car 
goes en route on long hauls, and terms 
of allocating frequency of flight could 
not be agreed upon.) 

To avoid bilateral solutions on a 
world scale, Washington has been 
forced to preliminary bilateral agree- 
ment upon broad objectives. 

This was the case with petroleum 
policy—and world agreement may follow 
the pattern set by the proposed U, S.- 
British agreement. 

e Communications Aims—Next month 
in Bermuda, representatives of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and U.S. delegates 
may successfully agree upon climina- 


FOR FOOD PEACE 


While Canada’s Postmaster General 
Ernest Bertrand looks on, U.S, Se 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P, An 
derson signs the constitution of thi 
United Nations Food & Agriculture 
Organization, 
hunger as a cause of war, the Quebe« 


Pledged to eliminate 


meeting hit a snag this week when 
heavy agricultural producers and ex 
porters like Australia urged strict con 
trols, particularly as to surpluses 
Other nations like 
other hand, stress research and educa 
tion, Chances are that, at least until 
normal trade relations are resumed, 
no drastic controls will be set up and 
FAO will remain chiefly advisory, 


————————————————————e _ —_ 


China, on the 


tion of discriminatory practices in cable 
and wireless communications, prior to 
a world parley, According to reports, the 
conference will attempt (1) to elimi 
nate U.S, and British monopolies in 
other than U.S. or British countries; 
(2) to eliminate preferential rates be 
tween Empire destinations; (3) to adopt 
low uniform rates; (4) to adopt the prin 
ciple of “direct route” transmission; and 
(8) to perpetuate U.S nights to British 
circuits, granted during the war. 

In preparation for a world comme: 
cial policy conference next June, th 
U.S, and Britain are secking agreement 
on (1) the depth of progressive reduce 
tions of tariffs, quotas, and other trade 
barriers; (2) sorted policy; (3) commodity 
agreements; and (4) international co 


117 


onli ae 


ordination of full-employment mech- 
anisms. 

e And Then—U. S.-British accord may 
logically be followed by U. S.-Canadian 
and United Kingdom-Commonwealth 
agreements—either in the form of bi- 
lateral agreements or in signed state- 
ments of principles. 

Failing such alignment of policy, 
which would permit creation of a per- 
manent United Nations commercial pol- 
icy organization, the alternative—and 
undesirable—result would be_ bilateral 
arrangements to consolidate antago- 
nistic and defensive positions for a long 


and dangerous economic war between 


riva! blocs. 


CRISIS IN COAL 


LONDON- Labor government shock- 
treatment for Britain’s ailing Coal in- 
dustry will result in full national owner- 
ship within a year. 

Emanuel Shinwell, Minister of Fuel 
& Power, announced last week that the 
nationalizition bill will be presented 
before Christmas, and that a National 
Coal Board will be established before 
Easter. 

If this schedule is precipitous Brit- 
ain’s coal crisis offers sufficient explana- 
tion. Output is lagging 120,000 tons 
weekly behind last year, when total pro- 
duction, 184,000,000 tons, was nearly 
60,000,000 tons below annual prewar 
output. Nearly 5,000,000 tons were lost 
during holidays. Stocks, especially at 
gasworks, are dangerously low. 

The coal industry emerges from the 
war with costs doubled and worker pro- 
ductivity down 10%. Per-ton cost this 
year is 36 shillings, compared with 17 
in 1938; wage-cost per ton has risen 


HEAVY-WEIGHT 


New—and weighty—evidence of the 
magnitude of Russia’s industrial in- 
tentions is the 14-million-lb. crown- 
type mechanical press (right), one of 
the largest ever made in this country. 
Built by Brooklyn's E, W. Bliss Co., 
it is designed to deliver 2,500 tons of 
pressure. Operating at six strokes per 
minute, it is said to produce two chas- 
sis frames every ten seconds for trucks, 
tractors, or automobiles. The com- 
pany believes it is as big as any press 
in United States automotive plants. 
Originally ordered under lend-lease, 
it was completed under special con- 
tract with the Soviet government after 
V-] Day and was being made ready 
for shipment last week. 


from eleven shillings to 25. The gov- 
ernment hopes to stabilize wages, while 
cutting costs to consumers by modern- 
izztion. Capital outlay to revive the in- 
dustry is estimated to range from 
£150,000,000 to £300,000,000 (roughly 
$600,000,000 to $1,200,000,000). 

Shifting ground, the Labor govern- 
ment has abandoned plans to issue stock 
in the Coal Board to owners of national- 
ized mines and will pay cash compen- 
sation. Party officials seek to avoid crea- 
tion of a class of private stockholders in 
national enterprise. 


RAILROAD IS RUSSIANIZED 


In one of the fastest conversion jobs 
on record, Red Army engineers broad- 
gaged Manchuria’s Chinese Eastern 
Railroad from border to border between 
invasion-day (Aug. 8) and Sept. 3 

By the Sino-Soviet railroad agreement 
of Aug. 14, the two countries assume 
30-year joint control of the Chinese 
Eastern and the South Manchuria rail- 
roads, to be known now as the Chinese 
Changchun R.R. The first Russian train 
from the west arrived at Harbin, in cen- 
tral Manchuria, on Aug. 29, and five 
days later a train arrived from Vladivos- 
tok. Length of the line across Man- 
churia is over 750 mi. 

There is no indication yet, but it is 
probable, that the Harbin-Dairen track 
will be widened to accommodate Rus- 
sian trams in view of the special free- 
port arrangements at Dairen and naval- 
base agreement at Port Arthur, twin 
cities on the Yellow Sea 

In addition to mainline trackage of 
more than 900 mi., the Soviets have 
widened some 300 miles of siding and 
yards. 


Brazil's Rubbe; 


Official record show s thay 
results of wartime progran: were 
substantial despite decline in 
shipments of crude to U.S 


RIO DE JANEIRO-Reac! ig tp 
popular but uninformed critic «in of 
arrangements between the Unite States 
and Brazil to encourage rubber ) roduc. 
tion, an official report on the war record 
has been issued by the two govern nents 
e Accord Signed—At the outbreak of war 
in the Far East, a rubber accord wa 
signed governing prices, sanitati: pro 
tections, and other operations of the 
Rubber Development Corp. and Brazil’; 
Commission for the Control of the 
Washington Accords. 

Americans were frequently critical of 
the rubber program because, unaware 
of the rapid expansion of Brazilian rub- 
ber fabricating facilities (which supplied 
neighboring countries as weil a ~ the 
United States), they saw only discourag- 
ing and declining figures on U.S. im 
ports of Brazilian crude. 
¢ In Terms of Production—The produc- 
tion picture, however, was as follows (in 
tons): 

a EE eee 
eax. pies OO 
ee ee 22,200 
1944 .. Le ed . 28,659 
1945 (6 mo 


Brazilian exports of rubber products, 
chiefly tires, were as follows: 
Stet! She ect QIS1 400 
1942 aay 620,000 
1943 .... 1,800,000 
1944 . .. 2,840,000 


Until Washington reveals the cost to 
the U.S. of efforts to expand Brazilian 
rubber output, however, it will be iimpos- 
sible to assess the over-all success of the 
program. 


SOVIET FASHIONS 


Last month Vol. I, No. 1, of the 
Soviet Union’s first fashion magazine 
made its appearance on Moscow’s mag: 
azine stands. 

The new magazine devotes much of 
its space to pictures of the new styles 
in ready-made clothes, knit goods, foot: 
wear, furs, and hats which are now in 
mass production. Models were selected 
earlier this year in a Moscow style con 
petition at which designs from all ove! 
the Union were judged 

Publication of the periodical reflects 
Moscow’s determination to fill the long: 
thwarted demand for civilian goods 
unrestricted quantities, 
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Not Mine, Brother 


y don’t you get together 


proof that you both can count on? 


Confidential note to machine-builders and manufacturers 
of — products (with a couple of side remarks to 
users ):— 

It's as simple as this: Build into your machine or 
ramen as an integral part, a Veeder-Root Countin 

vice that registers strokes, turns, pieces, trips, aan 
many other units of performance . . . mechanically 
or electrically. Then your customers can see when 
your guarantee period is reached . . . for the Facts- 
1n-Fi are right there in front of them in plain, 
bold black and white. So there’s no room for argu- 
ment, no needless loss of goodwill or future business 
through lack of positive proof. 

There are Veeder-Root Devices that will record 
the exact number of performance-units constituting 
the guarantee period. And then these devices will go 


on proving to your customers that ve Bi" ng all 

the performance you built into your product. You 

are invited to take ‘‘Cowntsel’’ with Veeder-Root 

engineers, who will show you just how you can 

pang and profit yourself with built-in Veeder- 
oot Countrol. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England :; Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 


—— 


ended in these United States 
in 1893? 


today make our buckskin clad fore- 
fathers look like amateurs. And the 
further we push the frontiers of this 
new world, the further the horizon 
recedes from us. 


to the Hyatts and celluloid, in 
1868; yet the industry gains mo- 
mentum by the month. 


tom injection molding, will con- 
tinue to lead in new methods, new 
applications. 


plastics can’t be used to advantage 
in your product until you have pre- 
sented your problem to Erie | 
Resistor. We have done other 
things in plastics that ‘‘couldn’t be 
done.” 
tough problems, and they don’t 


give up easily. 


R 


ERIE RESISTOR 


the real 


PIONEER DAYS 
are ahead 
in Custom Molded Plastics 


a 


Who said that pioneering 


The scientific pioneers of 


The age of plastics dates back 
Erie Resistor, pioneer in cus- 


Don't take for granted that 


Our engineers enjoy 
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CANADA 


Drew’s Blue Sky 


Ontario premier tightens 
law on sale of securities and 
orders better enforcement to 
protect speculators against fraud. 


TORONTO-With the appointment 
last week of a new securities commis- 
sioner, and the prospect of enforcement 
of a strengthened securities act, On- 
tario has finally moved to eliminate the 
basis of American criticism of Canadian 
stock promotions and sales by suspect 
operators. 

e New Regulations Coming—Premier 
George A. Drew has appointed Charles 
F: McTague, successively a justice of 
the Ontario Supreme Court, chairman 
of the National War Labor Board, and 
chairman of the War Contracts Depreci- 
ation Board, to be securities commis- 
sioner. Following consultation between 
McTague and the Attorney General of 
Ontario, the new securities act, drafted 
several months ago, will be proclaimed 

The major boom in Canadian mining 
stocks on the Toronto exchange last 
pring (BW—May5'45,p117) culminated 
in a tide of criticism in the U.S. on the 
part of individuals and of the Securities 
& Exchange Commission in Philadel- 
phia. Attorneys general of half a dozen 
states barred sales of Canadian gold 
mine stocks (BW —Jul.14'45,p65). 
eU. S. Is Tougher—There has always 
been—and remains—a difference in the 
concept of securities regulation in 
Canada and the U. S. Canadian laws 
are far less rigorous than those in the 
U. S., though they are more exacting 
than, for example, the companies act 
in Britain. 

Most American criticism has been of 
high-pressure promoters, many of whom 
used the long distance telephone to give 
hot tips on drill-hole stocks to unwary 
U. S. speculators. There are about 650 
stocks listed on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change (of which 225 are gold mining 
shares) but there are an estimated 1,250 
additional stocks—mostly gold mining— 
sold over-the-counter in Toronto. 

e How Drew Stands—Drew, replying to 
U. S. critics and explaining provincial 
plans, has stressed the need of risk 
capital in mining development and 
promised effective prosecution of fraud 
in stock sales wherever it can be proved. 
But he has refused “to take investors 
by the hand and guide them past every 
pitfall” preferring rather to tell them 
that “investment in securities is at all 
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;mes a speculation, particularly so in 
he case Of mining securities in the early 
tages of exploration and development ” 
tario has had a securities act for 
5 years, but enforcement has sometimes 
heen lackadaisical. 
Registration Required—The new sc- 
urities act will compel registration of 
vestment advisory services as well as 
bf brokers. Advertising claims will be 
ted with the commission, and more 
equent auditing will check the finan- 
ial position of registrants and their 
onnection—personal or otherwise—with 
ctive stock companies. 
Stricter regulation, Toronto officials 
eel, will prevent the hoodwinking of 
uckers by crooks from giving all Cana- 
lian stocks a bad reputation. There are 
undreds of big-time profitable mining 
nterprises in Canada (most of them 
bnetime gambles) as well as many more 
housand-to-one shots now engaged it 
ising capital with which to + ta 
he merits of their drill-hole claims. 


ARIFF REVISION ASKED 


OTTAWA-—A request from the 
ennsylvania Anthracite Institute for 
luty-free entry of American anthracite 
nto Canada is before a royal commis- 
ion which has been studying the Cana- 
tian fuel situation. 

The commission is due to report on 

permanent fuel policy for Canada, 
phere supply is complicated by location 
pf rich bituminous deposits on the 
tlantic seaboard and in the far west, 
hile the chief markets are in Ontario 
nd Quebec. For years, in order to 
cep the coal industry going, subsidies 
ave been paid on the westward ship- 
ent of Nova Scotia coal and the 
astward shipment of western coal. 

The present tariff imposes a duty of 
50¢ a ton on American anthracite while 
British anthracite enters at 15¢ a ton. 
ittle anthracite is produced in Canada. 
The Americans point to their record of 
upplying Canada during the war, when 
British shipments were stopped, and 
ope for at least equality of treatment 
ith overseas competitors. 


AIRLINE CAPITAL SOUGHT 


OTTAWA-Parliament is being asked 
0 increase the authorized capital of 
rans-Canada Air Lines from $5,000,- 
10 to $25,000,000 to provide funds 
or the purchase of equipment needed 
0 inaugurate transatlantic, transpacific, 
nd South American services. 
‘Trans-Canada is to be authorized to 
orm subsidiary companies to operate 
tvices in connection with its own 
nes in South America. Contemplated 
ines cover Central America, and extend 
s far south as Brazil. 
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American- Marietta 
Company 


One of the Great Names 
in Paint Making 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The directors of Ameri 

Company have declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of $2.50 per share on 
their Preferred Stock and $1.00 per 
share on the Class “A” Common Stock, 
payable November |, 1945, to holders 
of record as of October 20, 1945. 


GROVER M. HERMANN 
President 
Chicago, IIinois 


Meaviatt. 


LUCKY FELLOW, 
HE HAS A 
RESERVATION 
AT THE 


Established 


Manufacturing Business 


FOR SALE 


Medium-sized plant makes pressed-metal 
and fabricated sheet metal es sold na- 
tionally. Sub-contract department spe- 
cializes in stampings and production dies. 
Re-converted 100%. Located in small Mid- 
western city. Ideal for Eastern concern 


wishi to establish Western branch. 
$250 . will buy. Principals only—no 
brokers. 


Box 465, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Experienced as draftsman, designer of tools, 
special machines and products, machinist, 
toolmaker, assistant-chief-engineer, selling 
and sales-supervision, office management, 
cost-accountant. Graduate mechanical en- 
gineer and served time as tool-maker. Last 
position of over seventeen years as general 
manager of small company on light manu- 
facturing with an extremely successful rec- 
ord on production and sales on a profit 
a basis. Best of references avai able. 
Seeking broader aya and will con- 
sider only responsible position with progres- 
sive company. 12,000. 


Minimum salary 


with opportunity to participate in profit or 
cost-improvement produced. 

Box 468, Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


*“*elues’”°’ 


new plants wanted 
@ LIVE WIRE community in the heart of 
Pennsylvania desires new industries. Friendly 
native-born people, intelligent workers, ex- 
cellent transportation facilities. Write for 
“Industrial Survey”. Box 475 


Czechoslovakia 
@ ARE YOU interested in business relations 
in this country? Enterprisin — man, 
thirty-five years old, who speaks, reads, and 
writes Czech, Polish, Russian, English and 
French is interested in representing reputable 
U. S. Firms. Valuable pre-war sales experi- 
ence. Reply to: Joseph Koran, c/o Juliul 


Auerback, Praha XII, Cerchovska 6, Czecho- 
slovakia. 


T H E M A R K E T S (FINANCE SECTION-PACE 69) 


Although the New York Stock Ex- 
change on Friday of last week uncovered 
the sharpest spell of price correction in 
many a day, the stock market was quick 
to bounce back. By the close of Big 
Board activity on Monday, renewed buy- 
ing enthusiasm had proved sufficiently 
potent to hoist the industrial and utility 
stock price averages to their best levels 
since the summer of 1937. Rail stocks 
also joined in the parade, though with 
more restraint. 

However, the optimism underlying 
this rally showed few lasting qualities and 
after Monday the etal picture was 
taking a decided change for the worse. 
@ Showing Nervousness—Instead of the 
catlier optimism, Wall Street by Wed- 
nesday of this week was displaying more 
nervousness over the near-by outlook than 
had been discernible for some time. Stock 
market prices, moreover, were sagging 
badly under the impact of profit-taking 
sales and the withdrawal of supporting 
bids. And more and more market Iet- 
ter writers, warning of “disturbing ele- 
ments in the news that should not be 
overlooked,” were suggesting that at 
least “some lightening of speculative com- 
mitments” appeared warranted. 

Obviously, one of the main reasons for 
the uneasiness has been the news from 
the labor front. Particularly disturbing to 


that the White House has about « 
cided to announce formally a wag. pric 
policy (page 5) that may have the cic 
of exerting as much as a 35% scricex 
on 1946 corporate profits. This has tho; 
oughly chilled many investors and t: der 
and they show signs of intending 
main on the sidelines until the; 
definitely what is in the wind. 

Thus far the widest retreats have been 
in the steel, motor, and metal g: Ips 
Losses ranging up to some $3 wer 
noticeable in Tuesday-Wednesday trad. 
ing in such bellwether shares as U. § 
Steel, Bethlehem, Youngstown Shect & 
Tube, General Motors, and Chrysler. 
© Few Buck the Trend—Even so, most 
of the liquidation was pretty widely dis 
tributed. Wednesday, for example, on) 
140 of the 1,010 individual issues chang. 
ing hands were able to boast of having 
successfully bucked the trend. 

Even those in the financial district 
who are still bullishly inclined are nov 
aiming their predictions in longer-range 
perspective. Also, they are strongh 
counting on the recently growing fear of 
inflation to continue to be one of the 
more important market influences, 


iC- 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 


market participants are the growing Week Ago Ago Ago 
threat of serious troubles in the motor Stocks 
industry and the unfavorable potentiali- Industrial ...160.5 160.6 154.2 126.1 
ties in this week’s rejection by Big Steel Railroad .... 58.9 39.3 58-3 423 
of the wage demands served upon it by Utility ..... 718 77.7 73.6 56! 
the C.L.O. Bonds 
e Wage-Price Policy—Even more im- Industrial .. -121.9 122.2 121.8 119.5 
a. however, according to gossip in Railroad ....115.4 115.4 114.6 110.2 

rokerage house board rooms, are the __ Utility aes WN5.7 115.7 05.7 1174 
stories going the rounds to the effect Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 

COMMON STOCKS-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST 


heatland Markets 


As a contribution to its job of report- 
ng the American regional outlook, Busi- 
ss Week passes on to its readers a 
tter from a well-informed correspond- 
t who keeps a weather eye on the 
markets of the Kansas wheatlands and 
jrrounding territory. He writes: 

“Any report or appraisal of business 
pnditions in this part of the nation 
ust necessarily lead off with the sub- 
t of winter wheat—our most impor- 
nt industry. Most of the fall seeding 
ns been done, a little late but other- 
ise under most favorable conditions. 
‘ith a government-supported market 
e growers now only have to worry 
bout winter-killing, rust, insect dam- 
re, and a dozen other hazards that 
ight occur before harvest time next 
ne and July. But wheat growers are 
ofessional worriers; they haven’t much 
e to do during winter months. 

“If there is one soft spot in our farm 
ne this fall it probably is the appar- 
nt scarcity of protein feed for our ab- 
prmally large livestock and poultry 
ppulation. Unseasonal weather last 
ring delayed corn planting; an early 
ost took its toll of corn and grain 
hums. Although the current com 
op is estimated at around 70,000,000 
a figure that is 60% more than the 
)34-43 average—it will be more than 
),000,000 bu. shy of last year’s bumper 
ld, and not nearly enough to finish 
e herds of Whiteface cattle that are 
bw on grass in the vast Flint Hills pas- 
res of eastern Kansas. 

“Though it will be another month 
two before this year’s corn crop is 
matter of exact record, already farmer- 
lesemen who represent hybrid seed 
m growers are lining up business for 
xt spring by the simple expedient of 
vising doubters to compare a certain 
nd of hybrid corn with a certain adja- 
nt field of open-pollenated corn. 
ever was there a better time to demon- 
ate how hybrids come through under 
verse conditions, and next season will 
doubtedly show a marked increase 
er the 1945 estimate of 60% hybrid 
m planted in Kansas. 


* * * 


“Cashing in on the fantastic demand 
r protein livestock and poultry feed 
a fa ar mle new industry which 
s doubled and redoubled its produc- 
bn during the past year. It is the de- 
drated alfalfa meal business. Every 
ley in this part of the country has at 
ist one plant to which alfalfa hay is 
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rushed by. trailer trucks, ground, then 
dehydrated in rotary ovens. From field 
to feed bag may be a matter of less than 
one hour, thus preserving protein and 
carotin that are largely lost during the 
sun-curing process. 

“Another of our dehydration indus- 
tries—egg powder—is quite dead at the 
moment because of cancellations of 
lend-lease and Army contracts but most 
operators are holding their plants in 
readiness for what they think might be 
a final run. ‘What’ they ask, ‘will the 
government do with the inevitable sur- 
plus of eggs next spring? Uncle Sam 
ordered them, and when he takes deliv- 
ery he'll probably dry the bulk of them 
to simplify his storage problem.’ Who 
will eat them? That's not worrying the 
processors, but one ventured an opin- 
ion that it would not be ex-soldiers. 


* * * 


“There is a brisk trade going on in 
farm land in Kansas and Oklahoma, but 
it is nothing like the crazy boom that 
followed the first World War. This time 
the farmers who are adding to their hold- 
ings are generally paying cash, although 
sellers are most happy to hold back a 
mortgage on any reasonable unpaid 
balance. It is a much different setup 
compared to 25 years ago when wheat 
growers were slapping mortgages on the 
old homestead in order to buy another 
section, only eventually to lose both 
properties when the bubble burst. 

“Financial institutions aren’t getting 
much farm paper nowadays. One banker 
told me it was simply a matter of mark- 
ing time until the farmer could find 
ways to spend his cash. He needs 
farm tools of every kind. His fences are 
due to be replaced and his buildings 
need repairs and paint—lots of paint. 
And, of course, he wants a new family 
car and a truck. 

“The word ‘reconversion’ hasn’t 
much significance in these parts except 
in a few communities like Wichita, 
Kan., where an over-expanded aircraft 
industry was suddenly and sharply cut 
back. Because of the nature of their 
products, our oil refineries, meat pack- 
ing plants, and flour mills switched from 
war to civilian goods without stopping 
a wheel. Latest survey of the United 
States Employment Service shows that 
43,000 persons have lost their jobs since 
V-J Day but only one-fourth of that 
number are now being a unemploy- 
ment compensation. If construction 
materials are made available soon, there 
should be practically no unemployment 
this winter.” 


Money -maker 


RE production costs one of your 
biggest worries now that recon- 
version is in full swing? Do you won- 
der how you can meet the keen com- 
petition you’re facing, keep assembly 
and production lines moving full speed 
ahead to provide work for your em- 
ployees while making enough profit to 
continue operations? 


May we tell you of several places 
where you can cut costs? Take your 
assembly and production lines, where 
heavy tools, parts and machines must 
be lifted. Why not lift electrically with 
a labor-saving, time-saving, labor- 
protecting ‘Budgit’ Hoist? These pow- 
erful hoists can lift up to 4,000 pounds 
—easily, quickly, smoothly, with an 
efficiency that’s amazing. They are 
complete hoisting units that need only 
to be plugged into the nearest electric 
socket and put to work. They cost but 
a few cents a day to operate and run 
day after day with the minimum 
amount of attention. ‘Budgits’ allow 
the worker to turn his energy into 
greater production ... save him from 
strain, rupture, over-fatigue, and pre- 
vent lost man-hours for the company. 
That’s making money! 


Why not check your production, as- 
sembly and inspection lines for spots 
where ‘Budgit’ Hoists are needed? 
They will bring you and your workers 
greater profits. 


“Budgit’ Hoists are port- 
able, electric hoists built 
to lift 250, 500, 1000, 
2000 and 4000 Ibs. Prices 
start at $119. For further 
details, write for Bulletin 


No. 356. 


mil BUDGIT’ 
il Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Lood Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
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THE TREND 


WHERE UNIFORMITY IS A MIRAGE 


Even if you are allergic to tables of figures, as we find 
some people are, we hope that you will look carefully 
at the table on page 106 which, in addition to indicating 
the relative importance of labor costs for various indus- 
tries, presents highlights in the wartime history of wage 
rates, earnings of wage workers, and hours of labor in the 
United States. It will be better still if you can also pro- 
mote an examination of this table by those Washington 
functionaries who are commissioned to come up with 
a national wage and wage-price policy. The table provides 
a striking demonstration that the devising of a policy in 
this field which takes proper account of differences in the 
wage problems of different industries is an extremely 
difficult and delicate business which should be con- 
spicuously tagged, “Handle With Care.” 


@ By examining the table you will find that, among many 
great differences from industry to industry, wartime in- 
creases in straight-time hourly earnings ranged all the 
way from 13% in the malt beverage industry to 94% 
in the women’s apparel industry. You will also find that 
wartime changes in the hours of work per week varied 
from a slight decrease in the industry making machine- 
tool accessories, which had its great expansion before we 
got into the war, to a 36% increase in sugar refining 
where hours increased from 35 to 47.7 per week. In 
addition, the table shows that, as a result of varying 
combinations of changes in hours of work and wage rates, 
wartime increases in average weekly earnings of wage 
workers varied all the way from 23% in the telephone 
industry to 121% in women’s apparel. The average money 
increase in weekly earnings varied from about $27 in ship- 
building to about $8 in the hotel and telephone indus- 
tries. 

The table will also show you striking contrasts from 
industry to industry in the share of total sales repre- 
sented by wage payments to production workers. It 
ranges all the way from 2.5% in cigarette manufacturing 
to 34.3% in hosiery manufacturing, and to 65.2% (for 
wages and salaries combined) in the coal mining industry. 
The figures are for 1939, the last year when such figures 
were compiled, but they did not change greatly during the 
war. 


¢ In the light of figures such as these there is at least one 
certainty about the impact of a uniform percentage wage 
adjustment upon different industries. That certainty is 
that the impact would be completely lacking in uniform- 
ity. For the industry whose labor costs are only a small 
fraction of its total sales a wage increase is obviously less 
of a life and death matter than it is for the industry 
where wages constitute a major proportion of sales. It is 


124 


equally obvious that an industry where wage ratcs wer 
almost doubled during the war is in a different } ositiog 
to handle another increase than an industry where wagg 
were increased relatively little. The demand that \ artine 
take-home pay be maintained is an altogether different 
thing in the industry where wartime hours were increased 
by more than one-third than it is in the industry wher 
they were increased not at all, 


¢ In spite of the fact that it would affect various indy 
tries, let alone companies, in altogether different way; 
there seems to be a strong inclination in Washington 
plunk for a uniform percentage wage increase in an effor 
to resolve current labor troubles. It appears to be dug 
in part to a feeling that, since the central problem j 
volved has been so tardily tackled, there will only 
time to work out a rough, rule-of-thumb solution. Aly 
the Little Steel formula, by which Washington autho 
ized a 15% wage increase right across the national boari 
is cited as a precedent for doing something of the sam 
sort again. 

However, the National War Labor Board, if consulted 
would be the first to concede that its approval of the Li 
tle Steel formula is a more than dubious precedent for 
repetition of a general percentage wage adjustment. 
formula was designed primarily to offset wartime is 
creases in the workers’ cost of living in a completely con 
trolled market where the federal government had bot 
special obligations and powers to do this. Now, if th 
controlling pronouncements about the reconversion po 
icy of the federal government are to be trusted, industy 
can be expected to move rapidly into a situation wher 
the competitive forces of the market, rather than decree 
of government, will be controlling. Under such circum 
stances a general percentage wage adjustment formu 
would be general only in name. Its impact upon variou 
industries would vary enormously. Some would appz 
ently be able to take a substantial upward wage adjust 
ment in their stride. For others a similar adjustmen 
might well be ruinous. 


@ This does not mean, of course, that there should be 
separate wage and wage-price policy for each industy 
Interdependence as well as individuality of the variod 
industries comprising it are a characteristic of the Ames 
can economy which must be taken into account if th 
policy makers are to do an adequate job. However, 
the table we commend to your attention so clearly ing 
cates, any wage or wage-price policy which does not respét 
the striking idiosyncrasies of various lines of Americ 
industry will be so superficial that it may complicd 
rather than cure the economic ills to which it is address 
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